T was a warm summer night; the not 
absolutely impossible band was play- 
ing one of Waldteufel’s waltzes. In the 
silence that followed one could hear the 
sea’s melancholy plash on the piles of the 
pier, and its crisper sound on the shingle. 
There was no moonlight ; the stars seemed 
to be an infinite distance away ; the sea, 
too, under the gray sky, seemed to stretch 
to infinity—one could forget the geo- 
graphical position of France. It was a 
splendid night for the emotions. One did 
notanalyse. The band was playing affas- 
stonato at so much the hour, but one did not 
think of that norinquire how much. One 
could forget the band in the music that 
sympathised so readily—the music that 
seemed to plain middle-aged women on 
the pier to be making to them that love 
which in real life they had missed. And 
such suggestions of infinity as the sea 
and stars afforded, ill-founded though they 
were, did not go for nothing. Even if 
they did not give one high emotions, at 
least they made one believe that such 
emotions as one had were high. It was 
a night on which it seemed noble and 
appropriate to hope, or sorrow, or love. 
In that little town—that fashionable 
seaside resort, as guide-books and ex- 
cursion time-tables like to call it—it 
happened that many people were falling 
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in love. Occasion is responsible for so 
much. And yet the town was not very 
full, for the London season was not yet 
over. The pier was not crowded, and 
offered one dark and retired corner, of 
which two people were taking advantage 
—a man and a woman. 

He had come from London that day to 
perform the act of renunciation. He was 
going to give her up. And he was going 
to do it in rather a pathetic way. His 
reasons for the step were many and 
various. In the first place, he had so far, 
in spite of her manifest interest in him, 
never been able to persuade her to say 
that she loved him. In the second place, 
there was the opposition of the uncle, who 
was her guardian. The uncle’s chief ob- 
jection to the suit of a struggling, artistic 
exile had been that he detested people 
who struggled, people who were artistic, 
and people who were foreigners. True, 
when the exile had visited at the uncle’s 
house, the uncle had been civil to him; 
but when the exile had commenced to 
make love to Vera, the uncle had been 
offensively and intentionally rude to him, 
without taking the trouble to give any 
reasons for his rudeness. He had also 
packed off Vera to the seaside, in case of 
accidents, with Lady Melbrough as her 
chaperone; from the seaside in a fort- 
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night’s time she would go north, where 
she would meet her uncle but not the 
exile ; and though she would return to 
London in the following season, the uncle 
had made it quite impossible for the exile 
to call at the house again. He had not 
said anything to his niece on the subject, 
being but little given to the weakness of 
saying things when it was quite sufficient 
merely to do them. But still Vera knew, 
and the artistic exile knew. In the third 
place, the exile had realised that it was 
possible that he might fall in love with 
another woman—in fact, there had already 
been a something, merely a something. 
And so he had decided that he ought to 
come and see Vera for the last, last time, 
and give her up, and hope that she might 
find the happiness which, in the loss of 
her, would be for ever denied to him. 

Vera looked meditative; she leaned 
against the back of the seat impassively, 
and her foot did not waggle, and her 
hands did not toy with anything. She 
presented a contrast to the nervous and 
excited manner of her companion; but 
then her profile was beautiful, and he 
could see it, and she could not. He was 
giving her up, with the slightest possible 
foreign accent, in this manner. 

** Vera, Ilove you. I adore you. What 
other woman could be loved like you! 
Do not send me back again to London. 
Why should I not wait here, and meet 
you like this every night just for this last 
fortnight ?” 

‘*To-night,” Vera answered, very 
quietly, ‘‘Jane believes that I am with 
Mrs. Watson Harding, while Mrs. Wat- 
son Harding believes I am with Jane. 
That cannot always be managed.” 

‘* Let me present myself openly.” 

‘*Jane will be asked questions when 
we go north, and I fancy Jane knows 
that.” 

‘*Ah, do not speak so coldly, do not 
mock me, I am not ashamed of my entire 
devotion to you. What would it matter 
if every one here saw me constantly with 
you a 

‘*But stop,” Vera said. ‘‘I reverence 
conventionality. For that reason it will 
be quite useless for you to suggest 
romantic, picturesque, and impossible 
things. My maid does my hair very well, 
and | try to live up to that. This is not 
my first season, and I have seen some 
women—nice, good women—who at- 
tempted the romantically innocently im- 
possible. Stranded, if you please—just 
that. Iam not going to be stranded. I 
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do not want my friends to have to think 
the best of me. I want my enemies to 
think the worst of me, and get no satis- 
faction out of it. When you suggest that 
I enter upon weeks of public flirtation 
with a man whom I do not intend to 
marry, you suggest what is impossible. 
No, don’t think me hard. Believe me 
when I tell you how deeply sorry I am 
for you. But you should not have come 
down here, and you must go back to- 
night.” 

‘““Ah!” the exile said, ‘‘you may 
indeed be sorry for me. Think what my 
future must be—poor, friendless, loveless, 
alone, in a foreign country, struggling, 
unappreciated.” 

‘*You are only at the commencement 
of your profession. You will be appre- 
ciated. You are a real tenor, you know. 
What is there that I can do for you? 
How can I help you?” 

‘*Tell me just once that you love me. 
I know that we can never be married— 
that your uncle’s opposition is insur- 
mountable. But the only real part of my 
future life will be its memories; let there 
at least be one exquisite memory among 
them.” 

‘*T cannot say what you want. If I 
could say fhat, then opposition would 
amount to nothing. I have a great deal 
of affection for my uncle, and I owe him 
much. I should do my best to overcome 
his opposition, and I think that when he 
saw all that was at stake I should suc- 
ceed. But, even if I did not, I should 
not consider that I owed him the entire 
happiness of two lives.” 

‘*Do you think, Vera,” he said, speak- 
ing in a whisper, ‘‘ that you will ever be 
able to say that ?” 

She looked away from him over the sea. 

**T don’t know. I’m not sure,” she 
said. 

‘* Is there any chance ?” 

‘‘It is allnew tome. You are asking 
these things too soon—yes, and too late 
also. Perhaps it might be, perhaps not.” 

‘* Vera, I will go away now—back to 
London. I will do as you wish. But do 
not let me lose even one slightest chance 
of the one thing I desire. Vera, I love 
you—you only—you always. Let me 
come back again a fortnight hence, on 
the night before you leave, at this place 
and this time. Until then think often of 
me. Perhaps it may be. that you will be 
able to say then what you cannot say 
now. If not, then it will be good-bye. 
May I do that?” 
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‘‘Yes.” She rose and gave him her 
hand, smiling faintly. ‘* Good-night, 
then,” she said, ‘‘ and not good-bye yet.” 
He held her hand too long, gazed ar- 
dently at her with his rather beautiful 
eyes, and then with foreign grace retired. 
That foreign grace, together with the 
slightest possible foreign accent, still re- 
mained with him after several years’ resi- 
dence in England. He 
retained some other char- 
acteristics of his nation as 
well. 

He took the road back 
to the railway station. 
His fingers, that had 
seemed, as he talked with 
Vera, to be making ima- 
ginary cigarettes, now 
made actual cigarettes. 
As he smoked he fell deep 
in thought. He was 
thinking chiefly about 
himself. 

‘** Fatal!” he murmured 
to himself. ‘‘Given the 
opportunity and the 
woman, and I always 
make love. But always! 
Yes, even when I have 
taken an unpleasant rail- 
way journey in order to 
conclude a—an_ incident 
—altogether. Vera _ is 
charming. Vera is much 
impressed by my voice.” 
Humming, ‘‘ Tra-la-la, 
tra-la-la, la, la, la.” Think- 
ing, ‘‘ Vera has a natural 
sympathy with the strug- 
gling artistic exile. But 
she has never loved me. 
It was madness to post- 
pone the final farewell 
for a fortnight.” Hum- 
ming, ‘‘ Tra-la-la-la, tra- 
la, tra-la.” Thinking, 
‘““The occasion—the ro- 
mance of the occasion— 
seemed to demand it. 
beautiful. Vera also is beautiful. But a 
fortnight! It is a long time, and much 
may happen in it. Vera may get to hear of 
Veronique ; then if Vera ever could have 
cared formeIamruined. Veronique may 
hear of Vera; Veronique would never for- 
give it, and I should be ruined also. Each 
may get to hear of the other, and then if 
neither care for me, probably both will. 
But that is not certain, and would be of 
no use if it was.” 


The night is 
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At this moment some vivid recollection 
of Vera’s personality crossed his mind. 
He pulled himself up. His eyebrows con- 
tracted fiercely. ‘‘ No, no, my friend,” he 
said to himself; ‘‘ this must not be. In 
the sacred name of love it must not be. 
Put Veronique from your thoughts ; Vera 
claims them all. Even to-night she 


showed signs of relenting. Possibly in 


THE SINGING LESSON WAS TAKEN SERIOUSLY. 


this fortnight she may learn to love you. 
You will be glad, then, that you were 
faithful. Even if she but bids you 
a last farewell, you will have the 
consciousness that you have done 
what is right and noble. Be abso- 
lutely true to Vera, absolutely faithful 
to Vera—for a fortnight.” Humming 
the gayest of chansons, he entered the 
station. 

Vera played bezique with Lady Mel- 
brough, and played shockingly badly. 
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Then she went off to bed, outwardly 
placid, but meditative. 
+ + * * * 

It was on a Wednesday night that the 
struggling artistic exile came back to 
London, with his resolutions all well in 
hand. On the afternoon following, he 
remembered an engagement which, if 
Vera had allowed him to remain at the 
seaside, he might have forgotten. He 
was to go round to Veronique’s pretty 
little flat, and try songs. The great and 
successful Veronique had been pleased to 
be interested in the exile. No money 
would induce her to give singing-lessons, 
but she gave him for nothing what money 
would not purchase. He had in him the 
materials for success, and she was going 
to show him how to use them. He would 
never, of course, become the musician 
that she was; but still, he would do well 
on the concert-platform. It had some- 
times occurred to her that she would be 
more comfortable if she had a husband 
with her when she was on tour. He was 
younger than she was, probably, but then 
she did not know precisely how old she 
was; he was graceful and had a good 
appearance. She liked him. But the 
singing-lesson was taken seriously. She 
told lies with impartiality about other 
things, but not about music; and there- 
fore she did not flatter him in the least, in 
words. But then she gave him over an 
hour of hard, patient work ; and the com- 
pliment of the fact remained. And the 
struggling exile was not the man to miss 
a compliment in any form. He became al- 
most elated; he became careless in his ob- 
servance of his resolution to regard Vero- 
nique merely as a kind and friendly teacher. 
He wondered if it was possible that 
Veronique and her companion, Mrs. Slade, 
would do him the honour to come and dine 
with him somewhere. It was possible. 
It was also done. It was an interesting 
dinner. Veronique told the story of her 
early privations ; it was an effective story. 
She had told it frequently, and yet no one 
had ever found it dull; it was never twice 
the same. 

It was rather late that night when the 
exile got back to his rooms. He reflected 
with himself: “In a very little less than 
a fortnight you will be returning to Vera, 
to tell her once more that you love her, 
and to beseech her to say that she loves 
you. After what has occurred, do you 
think that you have the right?” He 
stroked his chin meditatively for a moment. 
In that moment his point of view turned 
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the other way up. 


‘*It is necessary,” he 
said-—aloud, to make it sound truer—‘‘ for 
me ona certain date to go to say good-bye 
to Vera. That, in all human probability, 


is all it will amount to. Very well, then. 
Until that day comes, let me at least have 
the manhood not to insult Veronique by 
thinking of Vera in any other light than 
as a friend. I cannot help what has hap- 
pened. But I can let the past de past. 
Ah, Veronique! What other woman could 
be loved like you!” 
+ - + * + 

The next letter that Vera received from 
her uncle contained the following pas- 
sage :— 

‘*Do you remember that tenor you 
brought here a few weeks ago? Nice 
little man, rather. He’s done well for 
himself. He’s to marry the great Vero- 
nique. Of course she isn’t what she was ; 
but there’s plenty of money—must be. 
Don’t send him your congratulations, as 
the thing is supposed to be a secret still.” 

‘*That will not do, uncle,” thought 
Vera. ‘‘You call him a ‘nice, little’ 
man, yet you dislike him very much, asa 
matter of fact, and he’s not little. He’s 
engaged to Veronique, is he? Why 
didn’t my dear uncle say the Queen of 
Sheba at once? And I’m not to write to 
him on the subject. Of course not, be- 
cause he isn’t engaged, nor likely to be. 
For such a clever man as my uncle, this 
seems to me to be a peculiarly stupid 
trick.” 

Nevertheless, Vera had moments of 
uneasiness. In all probability, she de- 
cided, she would not want to marry the 
artistic exile. But that was no reason why 
the artistic exile should not continue to 
want to marry her. It was chiefly his 
pathetic devotion to her that had given 
him a place in Vera’s esteem; if he 
wavered at all in that, then her esteem 
would be lost to him ; or, to put it in its 
simplest form, if he became engaged to 
another woman, Vera would certainly not 
marry him. As the end of the fortnight 
drew near, she had moments of believing 
that she was much in love with him ; they 
vanished before analysis and left her 
doubtful. ‘“No matter,” she _ said. 
‘*There will be no doubt after Tuesday 
night. When I see him, I shall know my 
own heart.” 

* * cm * 

On the afternoon of that Tuesday the 
exile walked towards Victoria Station ; he 
was intending to go down to the seaside, 
to sit on the pier watching the sea’s con- 
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stant courtship of the shingle, and there 
to say goodbye to Vera in such a way as 
to imply, without offending her, that he 
could only regard her as a friend, that 
her notion that he was in love with her 
had never had any grounds, and that he 
intended to marry Veronique. It was a 
situation that might have appalled a 
heavy and insular mind. But the light 


‘JENNY !” 


foreigner felt no uneasiness, his solutions 
of such difficulties were grandly simple. 
High spirits would cover the whole thing. 
He would be in the best of spirits, would 
laugh, would jest, hum scraps of music, 
twirl his cane, take nothing seriously, and 
finally retire with a gracefully raised hat 
and the slightest possible high hand- 
shake, in a general. atmosphere of rai/lerie 
and tra-la-la. But as he walked to the 
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station his arm was lightly touched, and 
he turned round ; he found himself face to- 
face with a young girl, whose expression 
was one of great vivacity, who looked 
poor and yet Parisian. 

‘* Jenny !” he exclaimed. 

He had known Jenny in the days when 
he was unromantically poor, before he had 
climbed the path to genteel and romantic 





HE EXCLAIMED. 


poverty. She was a governess, and in 
the pursuit of her calling had been for 
some months abroad. The Dean, whose 
children she was paid to spank and 
instruct, kept—so she thought—an eye on 
the outward aspect of her correspondence, 
and therefore she had told him not to 
write too often. He had never written at 
all. But the story that he told her of the 
way in which he had mislaid her address 
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and changed his own had in it all the 
elements of probability. He was a man 
who frequently mislaid addresses. 

‘* Never,” he said, with fervour, ‘‘ have 
I seen you look so absolutely charming, 
charming though you always were.” 

‘“*T was never half as pretty as my 
sister Mildred,” said Jenny. ‘‘ Still, I’ve 
been living in the place where women do 
their best for themselves. Now I take a 
holiday.” 

‘*T also,” he answered, sighing. ‘A 
singer’s life! Ah, the work is terrible! 
If I did not, whenever I could, leave this 
stifling London, and get a mouthful of 
sea air, I should break down altogether.” 

Jenny looked away from him down the 
street. 

** Going to be away long?” 

**No, I return to-night. Really, I 
doubt if it is worth while. Let us turn 
into the park, and talk it over. You 
were always so practical—such an ex- 
cellent adviser.” 

* * * * * * 

Vera came back from the pier. She 
had spent some skill and stratagem in 
eluding her chaperone, in order to keep her 
appointment with the exile ; and he, with- 
out one word of excuse, had failed to keep 
his appointment with her. She was very 


angry, and at last she spake with her 
tongue. 
**T thought,” she said, ‘‘ that I should 
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know my own heart when I saw him. At 
any rate, I knew my own heart when | 
didn’t see him.” 

As she had a strong objection to being 
cheapened in any way, she wrote to him 
from the north a letter as follows: ‘‘ How 
shall I apologise? Perhaps I had better 
tell the plain truth. There were some very 
nice people staying there, and I saw a 
good deal of them—and circumstances 
arose which put all thought of you clean 
out of my head, so I forgot all about the 
appointment. Donot be angry. Even if 
I had met you on the pier, nothing could 
have come of it. Still, I am sorry you 
took all the trouble to come from London 
for nothing.” 

When the exile read this letter, he was 
at first pleased, because it seemed a mer- 
ciful deliverance. But at the reference to 
‘‘circumstances that had arisen,” his 
brow clouded, and he laughed the bitter, 
mirthless laugh. 

‘*T see it all!” he exclaimed. 
faithfulness of woman!” 

+ + * + + 

Ultimately, Vera snatched a frail young 
Scotch peer out of the very jaws of an 
American heiress, and afterwards lived 
happily. The failure of the exile’s attempt 
to be engaged to both Veronique and 
Jenny—the betrothals to run concurrently 
—drove him to desperation, and he 
married Mildred. 


‘* The 





SOME JEWEL MYSTERIES I HAVE KNOWN. 
(FROM A DEALER’S NOTE-BOOK.) 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


No. X.—MY LADY OF THE SAPPHIRES. 


PHOTOGRAPH of My Lady of the 

Sapphires is hung immediately op- 
posite to the writing-table in my private 
office. It is there much on the principle 
which compels a monk to set a skull upon 
his praying-stool, or a son of Mohammed 
to ejaculate pious phrases at the call of 
the muezzin. ‘‘ Nemo solus sapit,” wrote 
Plautus. Had Fate cast him in the mould 
of a jeweller rather than that of a play- 
wright, he would have set down a stronger 
phrase. 

I first saw My Lady two years ago, 
though it was only upon the day of my 
introduction that I learnt her name. She 
had then, though I knew it not, been 
before the town for many weeks as a 
physiognomist, a mistress of the stars, a 
reader of faces, and in many other capa- 
cities interesting to the idle and the 
credulous. Society, which laughed at her 
predictions, paid innumerable guineas for 
the possession of them; great dames sat 
in her boudoir and discussed amatory 
possibilities ; even the youth of the city, 
drawn by the prettiness of her manner 
and her unquestionable good looks, came 
cheerfully to hear that they would have 
money ‘‘ from two sources,” or had passed 
through the uninteresting complaints of 
infancy without harm. In her way, she 
was the event of the season. Dowagers 
scolded her, but came again and again to 
probe family secrets, and learn the hidden 
things about their husbands ; men flocked 
to her to know what possibility there was 
of an early return to the bliss of single 
life ; mere boys ventured upon the hazard 
of a little mild flirtation—and were at 
once shown the door by a formidable 
lackey. Throughout her career scandal 
never lifted its voice against her. She 
was engaged ultimately to Jack Lucas, 
and her marriage was as brilliant as her 
career had been fortunate. 

When a curious chance and combination 


of events first brought me to acquaint- 
ance with her she was in the very height 
of her practice. Carriages crowded daily 
in Dover Street—where, with her mother, 
she had rooms—and it was the thing to 
consult her. Yet, until I dined casually 
one night with Colonel Oldfield, the col- 
lector of cat’s-eyes, and Bracebridge, at 
the Bohemian Club, hard by her house, 
I had never heard of her. The conversa- 
tion turned during the soup—when talk 
is always watery—upon the press of 
broughams in the street without, and 
Oldfield mentioned her history to me, 
and the surprising nature of many 
things she had told him. 

‘** It is easy enough,” said he, ‘‘ to look 
at a man’s hand and deduce scarlet-fever 
and measles somewhere between two and 
twelve years of age; but when a woman 
tells you calmly that you were ready to 
die for two other women at the age of 
one-and-twenty, it’s a thing to make you 
pause.” 

‘*Which I hope you did,” exclaimed 
Bracebridge. ‘‘ Love is distinctly a matter 
for specialisation.” 

‘*] did pause, sir,” said the Colonel 
severely, ‘‘ and that’s where her cleverness 
comes in. She told me that neither of the 
women cared the snap of a finger for me, 
and I have really come to the conclusion 
that she was right. Years put a glamour 
upon most things, but it is hard, even at 
fifty, to recall a woman’s ‘no’ of thirty 
years ago.” 

‘*Memory is a dangerous vice which 
should be controlled,” said Bracebridge ; 
‘*if you want peace, you must learn to 
forget. There should be no yesterday for 
the man of the world. But I know the 
morbid kind of recollection you speak 
about. There was a fellow here only the 
other night who kept a proposal book. 
He put the ‘noes’ on one side, and the 
‘ayes’ on the other, and balanced the 
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columns every Christmas. One day he 
left the book in a cab, and has spent his 
time since going to Scotland Yard for it. 
That comes of reminiscences !” 

‘**] agree with you in the main,” said the 
Colonel ; ‘‘ there is very little in any man’s 
private life which is of concern to any one 
but himself. The lady we are speaking of 
knows this, and makes her fortune by her 
knowledge. The truth is that we all love 
a little plainspokenness. There is far too 
much praise about. Tell a fool that he is 
not a clever man discreetly, and you flat- 
ter him ; inform him that he is a brainless 
ass, and he will kick you. But when 
you put a black cap on your head, and take 
a wand in your hand, and charge a guinea 
for the spectacle, the fool will hear of his 
folly cheerfully.” 

‘*Then the girl you mention is a mere 
vulgar fortune-teller,” said I, intervening 
for the first time; ‘‘it’s astonishing how 
little difference there is, when you come to 
reckon it up, between the tastes of a 
grand dame and the tastes of her cook. 
The one goes in at the front door to get 
her hand read fora guinea ; the other goes 
out of the back to have an equally plau- 
sible delineation for sixpence. Credulity 


does not know any distinction of class ; 
in the case I mention rank is repre- 


sented by one pound odd. Those of us 
who have no particular objection to spill 
salt, shiver to see the new moon through 
glass. That man alone who tells you 
frankly that he believes in all superstitions 
is free from the blemish. But common 
fortune-telling, I confess, leaves me un- 
moved.” 

‘‘If it began and ended in the mere 
vulgar allotment of tragedy and of mar- 
riage, I should agree with you,” said 
Bracebridge, speaking with unusual seri- 
ousness, ‘‘ but I am inclined to think that 
this is a case of noteworthy cleverness, or 
at least of uncommon wit. The girl, pos- 
sibly, is a charlatan ; but if one half said 
of her is true, she is very dest at the pro- 
fession we have known. And after all, it’s 
an achievement to be ¢he best at some 
occupation, if it’s only that of picking 
pockets ” 

‘* Speaking of that,” said Oldfield, ‘I 
once knew a man in the ‘ Sixtieth’ who 
was proud because a society paper de- 
scribed him as the finest idler in Europe. 
That was a negative distinction of surpass- 
ing beauty, you must admit. In the lady’s 
case, however, there is something sub- 
stantial to praise. She can talk of things 
of which I would not attempt to spell the 
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name with a fluency which is charming, 
if it is not accurate; she has a room full 
of unreadable books; and I believe there 
are a dozen men in town who will swear 
that she has made diamonds before their 
very eyes. That should interest you, Sut- 
ton. A woman who is the possessor of 
what she calls the ‘ alkahest,’ or universal 
solvent, is not to be interviewed for a 
guinea every day. Besides, she might 
give you some useful hints.” 

‘*And who knows,” said Bracebridge, 
‘what might come of it. I presume you 
pay three pounds odd an ounce for the 
genuine metal to-day. Under certain con- 
tingencies, you might get it for threepence, 
and a wife into the bargain.” 

I listened to their banter with amuse- 
ment for some minutes, and then cut in a 
little seriously. 

‘*T did not know,” said I, ‘‘that phy- 
siognomy and alchemy usually ran well in 
double harness, but I must take your 
word for it. Anything of this sort is 
always amusing to a jeweller, though he 
is apt to get a little too much of it. The 
last gold-maker who came to me began by 
promising to make a million in six months, 
and ended by wanting to borrow half- 
a-crown. I’ve seen scores of that 
sort.” 

** You may laugh at heras much as you 
please,” said Oldfield ; ‘‘ but of one thing 
be assured. If I am any judge of precious 
stones at all, she can make rubies, and 
good ones too. She cast one for me when 
I was last at her place, and I offered her 
fifty pounds upon the spot for it. A quack 
would have taken the money, but she 
refused it ; you couldn’t want any better 
proof of her dona fides than that.” 

‘Pardon me,” I interrupted, ‘‘but I 
can’t accept the conclusion. Probably the 
ruby you thought she made was the only 
one in the place. It was like the stock 
knife of the Cheap Jack. You couldn't 
expect her to part with it.” 

‘**Certainly I did. If she had made only 
one stone, I should have jumped to your 
opinion; but she turned them out by 
the dozen. Most of them were small ; 
some were altogether too insignificant 
to notice. One only, as I say, was 
substantial; and in explanation of that, 
she admitted her want of control over the 
action of the crystals in the crucible. 
Sometimes they will prove worth money ; 
more often they are quite without value. 
But she is in hopes that the day will come 
when she will complete a discovery which 
will astonish the universe.” 
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‘* They all hope that,” said I ; ‘‘ but the 
universe remains unmoved.” 

‘‘And, of course, you don’t believe a 
word of it,” cried Bracebridge, as he helped 
himself to salad. ‘‘ Well, it’s part of your 
business, I suppose, to believe only in what 
you see, and not altogether in that. But 
the Colonel’s right about the girl, and I 
can second every word he says. She made 
a piece of gold as big as your thumbnail 
before my very eyes. There was no pre- 
tence of humbug about it; and I may tell 
you that she’ll only do this sort of thing 
for those she knows well. If you went to 
her to-morrow, and said, ‘I want to see 
your experiments,’ she’d laugh at you, 
and send you away feeling like a 
fool.” 

‘* And seriously,” said I, beginning to 
experience a glimmer of interest, ‘‘ you 
believe that she has discovered something 
of importance.” 

‘** Seriously I do; and if you went to her 
house you would swear by her for the 
next month, possibly for two.” 

‘“You don’t convince me at all,” I 
replied, trying to look utterly uncon- 
cerned. ‘‘I have known too many gold- 
makers for that. Some of them are now 
in workhouses; others are in prison. 
One of the last got three months for steal- 


’ 


ing an overcoat, which was ridiculously 
unromantic.” 

‘* Not at all,” said the Colonel ; ‘‘ theft 
is a complex subject capable of analysis. 
A thief is a man who buys in the cheapest 


market. We all try to do that in our 
way. There is no earthly reason why a 
savant, who is near to possessing the 
philosopher’s stone, should not be charged 
before a magistrate with stealing a red- 
herring. Life is all contrasts, and the 
contrast we speak of is a very pretty one. 
Go and see her at your earliest oppor- 
tunity.” 

‘*That’s my advice too,” said Brace- 
bridge ; ‘‘ and if you’ve a fancy to watch 
her at the crucible I'll speak for you. 
What’s more, I'll bet you an even hundred 
pounds that you admit my conclusions.” 

‘Which are?” I asked. 

‘“*That she has come nearer to the 
solution of the diamond problem than any 
man or woman living or dead.” 

‘“T don’t bet on certainties,” said I; 
‘but if you care to trouble the lady to 
burn her doubtlessly pretty hands on my 
account, well, let’s have the interview by 
all means. If she convinces me that she 
can make any sort of precious stone worth 
selling in the market, I'll give a hundred 
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pounds to a children’s hospital—the 
Colonel can name it.” 

‘*Is it a serious offer?” asked the 
Colonel, looking, as I thought, a little 
meaningly at Bracebridge, but I said— 

‘*] was never more serious, and town 
is likely to be dismal enough after this 
week” (it was the week of Goodwood). 
‘* Fix it up as early as you can; and con- 
jure the lady, whose name I have not yet 
had the pleasure of hearing, to take care 
of your reputations. If she can cast me 
a ruby or a sapphire worth looking at, I 
will set it in diamonds and make her a 
present of it. You may tell her so from 
me.” 

‘** I'll give her your message undiluted,” 
said Bracebridge, with a great deal of 
content, ‘‘ but Ill warrant that she’ll have 
the laugh of you, and so shall we.” 

They said no more upon the matter until 
the end of the dinner, and it was not 
referred to in the smoking-room after. 
We quitted the club at an early hour to 
hear a song at a music-hall which the 
Colonel raved about; and after that I 
left them and returned to Bayswater, with 
the recollection of my rash promise gone 
clean out of my head. I did not even recall 
it on the following morning, and it was 
some three days after that I received a 
note from the Colonel saying that he had, 
during Bracebridge’s absence from town, 
made an appointment for me with Miss 
Jessie Fleming—for such was the fair 
alchemist’s name—and that she would be 
glad to tell me anything she could about 
her work on the following afternoon at 
half past two o’clock. The letter at once 
brought to my mind the whole of the 
conversation at the club. I remembered 
with a smile of contempt that the lady 
was to show me during a short inter- 
view how the whole of a jeweller’s occu- 
pation was soon to be done with; how 
diamonds and sapphires, and even the 
precious metal itself, were presently to 
be as common as pebbles in a brook; 
and I concluded with easy assurance 
that if any children’s hospital depended 
upon my being convinced, it would have 
to close its doors at an early date. I had 
seen so much of this sort of thing ; so 
many stories of fortunes lying in a metal 
pot had been whispered into my ear ; 
this could be but an addition to the list ; 
it remained to see if it would be an amus- 
ing addition. 

I will confess readily that if the pre- 
tender had been a man, I would have 
declined curtly to see him. The whole 
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of those who had come to me hitherto 
with a pretended insight into the arcana 
of metals were men—mostly half-pay 
officers—whose wits were half gone with 
their money. Here, however, was, by all 
accounts, a charming professor of the lost 
art. The season was beginning to be 
dull; there were no more ‘‘ at homes” ; 
possibly she would amuse me. I had 
given my promise to the men—and to put 
it briefly I found myself at Miss Jessie 
Fleming’s door on the following day, not 
a little expectant, disdainfully credulous, 
and exceedingly anxious to prove for 
myself if the physiognomist’s personal 
attractions were even a tithe of those 
which had been claimed for her by so 
many long-headed and usually sensible 
men. 

My knock at the modest-looking portal 
was answered by a formidable flunky, 
who did not wait to hear my name, 
but conducted me up a staircase draped 
almost to darkness with heavy curtains, 
and so to a well-furnished waiting-room 
on the first floor. Here, three women, all 
well known in society, were engaged in 
an heroic effort to appear absorbed 


in the illustrated papers; but they were 
obviously uncomfortable at my presence, 


and cast furtive looks over the pages as 
though in appeal to me to make no men- 
tion of anything I had seen. I had no 
opportunity, however, to abate their 
fear of publicity, for scarce was I come 
into the room when the flunky appeared 
again at the folding-doors which cut 
it off from the sanctum of My Lady, 
and beckoned me to follow him. 

I had come out on this expedition 
purely, as I have said, to be amused. 
When I found myself at last before the 
new Pythia of London, enthroned as she 
was for the immediate interpretation of 
the oracle, I confess that I did not foresee 
any disappointment of the venture. The 
room was half in darkness, but there was 
light enough by which to observe many 
fine pieces of china and delicate sketches 
upon its gold and green walls ; and to note 
the quaint conceits of the whole scheme of 
decoration. A lampof Eastern shapespread 
a soft red glow upon sofas and seductive 
lounges ; a conservatory heaped up with 
shade-suggesting palms gave off at one 
end of it through doors of exquisitely 
coloured glass; there was a strange 
tripod of brass before the fireplace; and 
flowers everywhere, seeming to grow 
from the very grate, to flourish in all the 
crannies, to cover tables and bookcases, 
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and even to decorate the dress of the 
young girl who now stood to receive me, 
and welcomed me with cordiality. 

My first impression of the physiog- 
nomist—an impression which remains with 
me—was the outcome of her extremely 
youthful appearance. I am certain that 
whatever age she might have been she did 
not look it. Youthin rich generosity was 
stamped upon her slightest action and 
her most serious word. It flashed from 
her eyes, was seen in the unsurpassable 
freshness of her complexion, in the golden 
sheen of her hair, in the rotundity of her 
arms, and the development of her slight 
but well-formed figure. If she had any 
serious mood, it was not apparent when 
first I spoke to her; nor did a rapid 
analysis of her face tell me of any un- 
common mental power. Her chin was a 
firm one, it is true; but I noticed that she 
had little height of head above her ears, and 
that there was even something of weak- 
ness in her forehead. At the same time 
there could not be two opinions of the 
general charm of her manner; and she 
possessed in a very large degree that 
magnetic power of attracting sympathy 
and admiration which is peculiarly the 
attribute of women. 

Directly I had come into the preten- 
tious chamber of audience, and the flunky 
had closed the folding-doors behind me, 
this fascinating little prophetess began to 
talk, her words rippling over one another 
like the waves ofa river; her natural ex- 
citement betraying itself in the obvious 
restraint of her gestures. 

‘I’m so glad it’s you !” she exclaimed, 
clasping her hands together as though in 
ecstasy. ‘‘ Those old women bother me to 
death, and there have been twelve of them 
here this morning. Colonel Oldfield told 
me all about you yesterday, and I was in- 
terested at once. We must have a good 
long talk. Oh, do listen to that dreadful 
creature ; she talks in scales beginning at 
the lower C and going up to no possible 
note in the music of heaven or earth. I 
suppose she won’t go away.” 

Her remark, and the clapping of her 
little hands to equally little ears, followed 
upon the sound of altercation between one 
of the ladies in the waiting-room and the 
flunky of formidable mien. Apparently 
the lady would not depart without a 
stance, and the footman was compelling 
her. Inthe end she went, declaring the 
whole thing a cheat, and ‘‘ that chit of a 
girl” a particular imposture. When the 
sound of her voice had died away upon 
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the stairs, My Lady took up the thread of 
her remarks. 

** Now,” said she, ‘‘ I want to have a 
good look at you, and you must have a 
good look at me. People like ourselves 
should know each other to begin with. 
Don’t think I’m going to bore you with 
the nonsense I trade in—you are far too 
clever for that, and would find me out in 
aminute. You see, I’m like a man with 
a good cellar: I keep the old wine for the 
old birds who are not caught with chaff. 
That’s a delightfully mixed metaphor, isn’t 


breast was all covered with jingling gold 
medals, while her hair was similarly orna- 
mented. 

‘*Come,” she said, resting her head 
upon her hand, ‘‘I want to know from 
you why you are here. It is not for me 
to tell you about your life, is it?” 

‘* 1 will be frank,” I replied : “‘ it is not. 
My life has already spoken a good deal 
for itself. What I did come here to see 
was the making of diamonds. They tell 
me you possess the philosopher’s stone, or 
something near to it.” 


THREE WOMEN, ALL WELL KNOWN IN SOCIETY, WERE ENGAGED IN AN HEROIC 
EFFORT TO APPEAR ABSORBED IN THE ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 


it ? and not very polite, when I think of it. 
But come and sit down near the light, 
where I can see you.” 4 
She spoke so quickly that I did not pre- 
tend to hear half of that which she said, 
or to answer her; but I seated myself 
upon the ottoman near the entrance to 
the conservatory, and when she had 
thrown open the glass doors she herself 
took the low arm-chair facing me. I 
saw then that she wore a strange dress 
in the Egyptian fashion, and that her 


She looked at me with a penetrating 
gaze, and then laughed a little hardly. 

‘‘And you believed it?” she asked 
presently. 

‘* Not for a moment,” said I; ‘‘ but I 
thought it was not unlikely that you had 
some amusing trick which you would 
not mind showing me. Iam very much 
interested in jewels, you know.” 

‘*So am I,” she exclaimed, but with 
the air of one whose mind is away from 
the words—‘‘there is nothing more 
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beautiful or more mysterious on earth 
than a diamond. It just seems to be a 
prison for lovely things of which it gives 
us the lights when we treat it well. And 
you thought I might amuse you witha 
trick? That was a poor compliment, 
wasn’t it?” 

The thing was said with a swift rever- 
sion of her mind to the subject, as I could 
see ; and there was a world of humour in 
her eyes when she turned them on me. 

‘*Tt was no poor compliment,” said I, 
‘*since you have convinced such a man 
as Colonel Oldfield that you can make 
rubies. He is a judge of jewels too.” 

‘And a very good one,” she replied ; 
‘but really there was nothing in my 
experiment. What I do has been done 
by French chemists for twenty years 
past. The Colonel came here with an 
open mind—but you, you closed the doors 
of yours as you came up stairs.” 

I protested feebly, but she did not 
listen to my answer. 

‘* Yes,” she exclaimed, speaking very 
rapidly, ‘‘ I have been thinking about you 
as you sat there, and I am sure that I 
know you now. You are a man so well 
accustomed to steer in the shallows of 
your business that you never look beyond 
them. You make a gospel of distrust, and 
you consider confidence the sign of a weak 
intellect. You have been often deceived, 
for your breadth of view is not large ; and 
you will be often deceived again. It is 
impossible for you to conceive beauty 
which is not saleable ; and for romance you 
have no place in your heart. You have 

come here, saying all the way, ‘I am go- 
ing to interview an impostor ; she will not 
amuse me, most possibly she will bore 
me. It is ten thousand to one that her 
experiments are all rubbish, but I will take 
the ten thousandth chance in the hope 
that she might have found out something 
which I can sell—sell—sell.” Yet you are 
honest in a measure, since you ask me for 
a trick, knowing well that a trick is all you 
can reasonably expect from me. You are, 
in short, not very far removed from that 
dreadful person ‘the pure man of business’; 
and you feel wofully strange already in 
the presence of one whose occupation is 
romance, and whose profession is undis- 
guisedly practised in the offices of mystery. 
Do I speak the truth ?” 

She bent forward so that I could look 
straight into her eyes as she finished the 
excited sketch of character; and while 


with any other speaker my vanity had been 
sore wounded, I listened to her with no 
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other feelings than those of growing ad- 
miration. The potency of her personality 
was beyond description ; I have never met 
a woman who could communicate her own 
magnetism so quickly when she chose to 
talk seriously. And beyond this, I had 
already corrected my assumption that she 
was not clever. She had, indeed, one of 
the quickest brains I have ever dealt with. 

‘* You are very hard on me,” said I, as 
she waited for me to speak, ‘‘ but I can- 
not say that you do not get to the bottom 
of the affair. You do me an injustice, 
however, when you say that my visit is 
purely commercial. No one in London 
would be more unselfishly interested than 
myself if any progress were made with 
the thousand attempts to manufacture 
jewels. If you have succeeded even in a 
small degree, your fortune is made.” 

** Do you think that ?” she cried. ‘‘ Well, 
a word from Mr. Bernard Sutton is a 
word indeed; but we shall see. Mean- 
while, we are going to have some fruit 
and wine. Don’t you find it fearfully close 
in here ?—that’s the heat from my furnace 
in the conservatory there. I’ve had a little 
One put up especially for my experiments. 
As you were coming we had to get the 
metal melted ; and we’ve had a fire there 
since last night.” 

‘*You will experiment for me, then?” 
said I, with considerable interest. 

‘‘If you are very good,” she replied, 
‘IT may show you something ; but first 
you must taste my sherbet, and tell me 
all about the diamonds which I have 
bought and not made. You've heard, 
perhaps, that I waste all my money on 
jewellery.” 

I told her that I had not, but the 
flunky appearing at that moment, she 
did not pursue the subject, occupying 
herself in mixing me an _ effervescing 
draught in a great crystal goblet. The 
drink was gratifying on the hot day; and 
when I had taken it there was a warm 
coursing of blood through my veins as 
though I had drunk of rich Burgundy. 

‘‘ Now,” said she, when the man had 
gone, but had left the little table piled up 
with fruit—‘‘ now we can talk seriously. 
Let us carry the liquid with us—that’s 
what Jack Lucas always calls it; he gets 
me that sherbet from some place in the 
East with an unpronounceable name. I 
am going to put you into an arm-chair, and 
you are not to ask a single question until 
I have finished. Have you got any cigar- 
ettes with you ?—you may smoke if you’re 
very good.” 





OCCUPYING HERSELF IN MIXING ME AN EFFERVESCING DRAUGHT IN A GREAT CRYSTAL GOBLET. 
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We went into the conservatory, which 
was ridiculously small, and close almost 
to suffocation; and there I saw many 
evidences of her attempt to fathom the 
unfathomable mysteries. There were racks 
with bottles round three sides of the 
apartment, and in the corner of the other 
side there stood a common little furnace 
such as smiths use. These, with a num- 
ber of brass plates covered with hiero- 
glyphics, some presses in steel, a basket 
containing strips of metal and a quantity 
of crystals, were her whole equipment for 
the business before her; but there was a 
low arm-chair in the shape of those used 
for dental horrors, and there she asked 
me to sit while she herself prepared for 
the undertaking. 

‘*The first thing for you to do,” said 
she, ‘‘is to make yourself comfortable. 
A man who is ill at ease is in the worst 
possible mental state, for he cannot con- 
centrate himself. Just at present I want 
you to concentrate yourself on that 
cigarette and the fizzing stuff. When 
everything is ready I shall call out.” 

With this said, she set the fruit and 
the cup at the side of my chair, and then 
rolled up the sleeves of her dress quickly, 
putting on an apron which covered her 
finery ; and she looked for all the world 
like an unusually pretty housemaid. I 
watched her with even a larger interest 
than I had done, and I remember think- 
ing, as I settled in the great lounge, that 
whatever her mental claims might be upon 
the admiration of the city her personal 
qualities were undeniable. 

These were especially to be observed, 
when she began to busy herself with the 
furnace and the tiny crucibles upon it, the 
glow of soft light seeming to emphasise 
the youthfulness of her perfect face, and 
to converge upon it as light focused upon 
a picture. She had now fallen into a very 
serious mood ; and after she had used the 
bellows vigorously at her fire, and placed 
the smallest of the crucibles upon it again, 
she sat herself upon a stoolat theside of my 
chair, and resting her head upon her open 
hand—her favourite attitude—she spoke 
with evident earnestness. 

‘The mysteries of jewels,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ and the mysteries of gold have 
eaten the heart out of many a clever man 
from Gebir to Sir Isaac Newton. If you 


will read the history of the philosophers, 
even of some in the story of that which we 
callthe modern ages, you will find amongst 
the greatest the names of those who 
sought for an ‘ alkahest’ or universal sol- 
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vent. Even the wisest of men 


have 
hoped for a full knowledge of the arcana 


of metals. Paracelsus himself believed in 
the fifth, or the quintessence, of creation. 
Roger Bacon, to whom death came out of 
neglect, prescribed as the elixir of life gold 
dissolved in nitro-hydrochloric acid. Why 
should I tell how science to-day laughs at 
these old philosophers, and lumps them 
together as little better than maniacs? 
Yet does she laugh at them with good 
reason? Is it not just possible that she 
will be ultimately the means of turning 
the laugh upon herself? In our day she 
has come very near to knowing of the 
transmutability of metals. Allotropy has 
turned the eyes of many back to the 
remoter past. The chemist is beginning 
to ask himself, Were these men such 
fools? The near future may cast a light 
upon long centuries of darkness. But 
those only will reap who come to the 
work with open minds, with the certain 
conviction that in all pertaining to this 
vast science we are still children. Do 
you follow me in this?” 

‘* Perfectly,” I replied ; and assuredly a 
prettier lecture was never given. The 
girl’s eyes seemed to flash lights as she 
warmed to her subject; her enthusiasm 
was so contagious that I found myself 
softening before it. She was earnest, at 
any rate, and most of her kind were 
quacks. 

‘‘If you grant this long premiss, and 
do not consider that all inquiry is neces- 
sarily useless,” she continued, ‘‘ you solve 
the greater difficulties which surround my 
conceptions. It remains to ask, What 
steps must the chemist follow who would 
seek to turn from his crucible the perfect 
jewel? Let us take the sapphire as an 
instance. It is my favourite stone, one 
compelling, as the ancients declare, the 
wearer to all good works. Well, the 
sapphire in all its beautiful tints is only a 
variety of corundum, coloured by metallic 
oxide. It is a common crystal, a six- 
sided prism terminated in a six-sided 
pyramid. It is taken from gneiss, and 
we know to-day that alumina is the basis 
of it, as it is the basis of so many precious 
stones. Granted this, what is the work 
before the chemist? Is it not simply to 
cast in his crucible the crystals of the 
base, to colour them with the metallic 
oxide if he can, and to harden them so 
that they will bear the tests ? The process 
is a long one, it needs days to bring it to 
perfection ; the annealing, the polishing, 
the setting—these are not work for an 
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“hour. “What I have to show you now are 
but the stages of it. These you shall see, 
and judge for yourself; but I ask you 
very sincerely to weigh up this great 
question for yourself, not to be led by the 
incredulity of the fanatic ; and to believe 
with me that we are on the brink of a 
discovery which shall pour jewels on the 
world as the sea casts pebbles upon a 
. beach.” 

I said nothing in answer to this remark- 
able delivery, for the truth was that I 
.watched the girl rather than heard her 
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am quite unable to say, so swift were her 
movements and so hurried her talk. But 
I remember that she opened the furnace 
door, allowing soft rays of deep yellow 
light to flood the room ; and then quickly 
she cast a dozen crystals upon the table 
from the glowing crucible; and from a 
press near to her hand she took three 
more and laid them on the plate. The 
largest of the crystals, which was blue as 
a sapphireand possessed little lightata dis- 
tance, she presently picked up with tiny 
tongs, and coming over to me she knelt 


PRESENTLY HE GAVE ONE GREAT SHOUT OF HILARITY. 


words. Her earnestness, nay, her en- 
thusiasm, was so pretty to see that all 
my interest seemed absorbed in her; and 
now, when she rose swiftly and drew the 
curtains over the windows, leaving the 
place illuminated only by one rose-coloured 
lamp, I followed all her actions as one 
follows the change of a picture. 

‘*Let us keep away the daylight,” said 
she, ‘‘and then we can see the crystals 
forming. By-and-by I will show you the 
perfect jewel. Now look.” 

What she did in the next few minutes I 

132. September, 1894. 


at my side, holding the jewel before my 
eyes, and clasping my left hand in hers. 
And then she cried with the wildest excite- 
ment in her voice, and her breast heaving 
with her emotion— 

**Oh, look at it! is there anything 
more beautiful on earth than a perfect 
sapphire? and I made it, it is all my work, 
all my own!” 

While she cried thus she held my hand 
firmly, and the pressure of her own was 
hot as fire, but this I only remembered 
afterwards, for gradually, as I looked at 
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the jewel critically, it took the colour and 
the shape of a perfect gem. It was nota 
large stone, perhaps one of three carats, 
but the longer I looked upon it the more 
brilliant and beautiful did it appear to be. 
Never had I seen more perfect shape or 
promise of light when set; and with the 
realisation of the discovery my head 
reeled as the possibility that this mere 
girl had succeeded where so many had 
failed loomed at last before me. It was 
true then, as Oldfield said, that she could 
manufacture a perfect jewel before his 
eyes. Here was one which, if well cut, I 
could sell fora hundred pounds. Shehad 
made that, as I could swear: why should 
she not make'a hundred, a thousand? My 
heart leaped at the conclusion. 

‘*Tell me,” said I, ‘‘you had no help 
in this work ? ” 

‘* You saw that I had none,” she cried. 
**Look at the other crystals, there are 
five of them. You have seen them come 
straight from the crucible—and you know 
that I have succeeded. Will you buy my 
sapphire? Buy it in proof that I have con- 
quered you. When you return to-morrow 
I will tell you everything. I am exhausted 
now. The work always excites me 
terribly. My nerves are all unstrung ; I 
can do no more to-day.” 

** If you will sell me the stone you hold 
in those tongs I will give you fifty pounds for 
it,” I said, concluding that, even had I been 
tricked, a real jewel, anda very good one, 
was before my eyes. But at this promise 
she cried out with joy, and, putting the 
stone in a little box with lightning speed, 
she handed it to me. 

‘*Pay me to-morrow, any time,” she 
said. ‘‘It was good of you to come here, 
and to listen to me. Iam very grateful. 
When you come again you shall know 
all my secret. Only think well of me, 
and be my friend.” 

With this she led the way quickly into 
her own room, and the lackey appeared 
in answer toherring. The interview was 
at an end, abruptly as it seemed to me, and 
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I left her with a strange feeling of dizzi- 

ness, and my head burning with excite- 

ment—but her sapphire was in my pocket. 
a * * * ~ 


When I met Bracebridge, who was 
waiting in my rooms for me, he had an 
ugly leer upon his face. 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘I fancy my hun- 
dred’s all right ?” 

‘* What hundred?” I asked. 

‘* With Oldfield,” said he. ‘‘I bet him 
a hundred she’d sell you a piece of glass 
for a sapphire ; and I don’t suppose you'll 
deny that she did it?” 

‘*]’m not going to deny anything of the 
sort,” said I; ‘*she did sell me glass, and 
of the commonest kind. I am now seek- 
ing an undiscovered superlative. The 
biggest fool in London is no designation 
for me.” 

‘“* Ah,” said he, ‘‘you should take it 
quietly. She’s done a complete dozen of 
us at the game. That paraphernalia 
which Jack Lucas rigged up in her con- 
servatory for her is the medium, I fancy. 
Lucas, you know, is a Professor or some- 
thing at Emmanuel, Cambridge. He 
taught her all that jargon about crystals.” 

‘* But,” said I, as I pitched her glass 
into the fireplace, ‘‘ what I want to know 
is, how did I come to think that the 
stuff was real? I could have sworn 
to it.” 

**So could we all,” he replied, with a 
great burst of laughter; ‘‘ but I'll tell you 
in a word—she hypnotised you. I always 
said you were a grand subject.” 

I looked him in the face for a minute, 
during which he made an heroic attempt 
to be serious. But it was too much for 
him. Presently he gave one great shout 
of hilarity which you could have heard 
halfway down the street, and then rolled 
about in his chair uncontrollably. 

** You seem to find it amusing,” said I, 
‘**but I fail to catch the point.” 

**You’ll be seeing it by-and-by,” said 
he, and at that he went off to the club 
to be first with it. 
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GERALD FORESTER. ANNIE MERION. 


Ox board the P. and O. steamer ‘* Lamia.” Jn the Red Sea. Latitude 12° 38 N., Longitude 


43° 23 £. Great confusion, screams, shouts, and oaths, mingled with the roaring of the 
wind “and the breaking of heavy seas on the decks. A cry—‘‘All hands on deck.” 


GERALD. (A¢ the door of Annie's cabin.) Annie! Annie! Come out, quick! 
ANNIE. ( Within.) What is it? What a dreadful noise there is! 

GERALD. Dress quickly, dear. 

Annie. ( Within.) | am dressed, Gerald . . . I was frightened... 

GERALD. For Heaven’s sake, come! 

Annig. ( Within.) Yes. . . Let me just get my hat. . 

GERALD. Never mind it. We are going down! 

ANNIE. (Appearing at the ar of her room, dazed and sontiieret. ) Going down. . 


Going down . . . did you say? And you came to save me? 


GERALD. Quick, Annie! there is no time to lose. Take hold of my arm. 
ANNIE. (/iteously.) 1 don’t hear the noise of the screw. Has it stopped? Oh, 


what is it, Gerald ? 


GERALD. The screw has stopped. We struck about ten minutes ago. (She stumbles 


up the companion on his arm. Several women rush past them shrieking.) 


AnnigE. They frighten me. . . . (On deck.) Oh, Gerald, tellme! Are we going to be 


drowned? Say we won't be drowned, Gerald! God would not be so cruel. I am 
going to marry you as soon as we get to Calcutta. Save me! Save me! Can 
you swim ? 


GERALD. All right. You shall be saved somehow, dear. 
[A cry ‘**The women to the boats!” | 
GERALD. This way! This way! (He /eads her to the side, where there is acrowd.) Be 


brave, Annie! Don’t be impatient. . . in a moment... now, your turn... 
good-bye . . . kiss me . . . good-bye! 


Annie. I don’t understand. Is it certain death, then? Why do we go? Let us 


stay here. 


GERALD. No—there is a chance for you—a mere chance. We are only thirteen 


miles from Perim, as far as one can tell in the fog—the boats may make it, but . 
Good-bye . . . good-bye. . . 


Annie. ( Wildly.) You are coming too, Gerald ? 
GERALD. Am Ia coward? Women first. 
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Annie. (Resolute/y.) 1 am not going without you. 

GERALD. For my sake, Annie. Think of those at home—those you love—— 

AnniE. I love none at home. They would not let me marry you. 

GERALD. Because they loved you, dear, don’t you see? Ah, don’t be obstinate, 
don’t stop to talk; you'll miss your turn—quick ! 

Tue Mate. (Sings out.) Full! Nomore room. Cast her off! 

GERALD. You must go in the next. There are only two, the long-boat leaks. You 
see, dear, the men can’t go till all the women are in. 

Annie. Iam not going, I tell you. 

GerRALD. Good Heavens! How shall I persuade her? Annie, Annie, I implore 
you, dearest, be reasonable. . . . It’s a case of life and death. 

ANNIE. It's a case of death then. No, Gerald, you can’t make me do it. And 
those frantic women would push me back. . . . I should have to fight, anyhow, and 
I won't, I won’t! 

GERALD. (Takes her in his arms.) Annie—forgive me—I shall throw you in, and 
you will live to thank me. (She struggles. There is a loud cry from the side. He leaves 
her and goes to the side. He comes back with a horrified look.) 

ANNIE. What ? 

GERALD. Swamped! Too many! 

ANNIE. You see! 

GERALD. You forget, darling, you will be drowned anyhow. 

Anniz. Yes, I shall be drowned—with you. We shall be together till the end. 

GERALD. (Sitfer/y.) And it won’t be long now. The hull can’t stand much more 
of this beating. We shall go to pieces in about twenty minutes. 

ANNIE. (Sfaggers.) I can hardly keep my feet. 

GERALD. Come over here to leeward. (They crouch behind the deck-house.) That’s 
better. 

Annie. No, it won’t be long before the end. The waves come over us stronger 
and stronger. That last one stung like fire. . . . like scalding, boiling water. 
and yet. ... ITamceold. ... socold. (She shivers.) 

GERALD. Put this round you ? 

ANNIE. What? Your coat? No, keep it on. I'll share it. There... . there 

- (She closes her eyes.) 

GERALD. Poor child! Could you sleep? 

AnniE. Sleep! With this noise of water and wind! But I must close my eyes 
because they smart so. . . . the salt water gets in. . . . Oh, Gerald, I never was 
more awake, each sense is sharpened. I hear, I feel everything a thousand times more. 
I am intensely alive. 

GERALD. How cruel that is! It makes it harder to die. 

Anniz. (Softly.) Don’t speak of dying. 

GERALD. It must come, Annie, look it well in the face. I can do nothing now. 

Do you see that gray mass over there ? 

ANNIE. I can’t see anything in this fog. 

GERALD. I can’t see it—exactly, but I know it’s there. 

ANNIE. What is it ? 

GERALD. Land, darling! Life! Oh, for one handful of earth! There is plenty 
of it yonder! If you were to ask me for all the diamonds in the world—for the moon 
—I could sooner give it to you than enough earth—common despised earth—for the 
sole of your foot to rest on. 

ANNIE. (Dreamily.) Land... Land... It makes me think of England. 
and a gray stone rectory . . . and soft air. . . no wind. . . and blinds down for 
the heat . 

GERALD. And a rose-garden . . . and you wandering among the bushes in a wide 
white hat, and your eyes calm as gray glass under its shade. . .. I used to find 
my way out to you. : 

Annig. Yes, and Aunt Julia used to follow us... and watch us. You 
hardly dared to touch my hand in the arbour lest she should see us and tell father. 

. She saw me offat Southampton . . . poor old thing! . . . she never could have 
dreamed that you would come on board the next place we touched . . . for my sake. 
But she will know that we have been together—now ! 

GERALD. How? 
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AnniE. (Zow.) She will see both our names amongst the lost. Annie Merion, 
passenger to Calcutta; Gerald Forester, passenger to the same—to nowhere—to the 
bottom ! 

GERALD. (Shivers.) Don’t, Annie! . . . Do you remember Maltravers, who was 
always wanting you to marry him, and whom Aunt Julia favoured. . . .? He was 
always following you too. I hated him, he could see you when I couldn’t—he was 
privileged ! 

Annie. Privileged! to carry my fan for me—to dance with me—to sit next me at 
supper! Not privileged to die with me! 

GERALD. Darling! .. . Yet, if I know anything of Maltravers, I don’t think he 
would envy me this half hour. 

ANNIE. Is it so bitter ? 





‘* ANNIE—FORGIVE ME—I SHALL THROW YOU IN, AND YOU WILL LIVE TO THANK ME.” 


GERALD. Bitter! no—how could it be? (Azésses her.) Ah, how wet your hair is! 
But Maltravers would hardly. . . . He admired you, Annie, he wanted you for the 
mistress of his house ; he liked your ways, your eyes, your hair, your frocks. . . . do you 
think he would care for you now—his English Rose—drenched with salt sea spray, 
your eyes blurred with salt water, your hair wet, your lips blue with cold? But I 
adore you so. It was Miss Merion he admired—the parson’s pretty daughter—the 
belle of the county. . . . I love you—you—the woman Annie, shivering, gasping, 
wild-eyed. . . . Itis nota woman's lips I kiss, but the lips of a soul that rushes to meet 
mine, as twin flames rush and meet and confound. Annie, the veil is almost rent— 
there is nothing between us two but a thin covering of flesh that will not be there in 
afew moments. We are in eternity already. . . . dead by anticipation. . . . We 
are so near that God Himself cannot—and will not—divide us. Say you feel it, Annie, 
we are one. What part has a man like Maltravers—what part has any one in you 
now, but me? God is good. 
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Anniz. Yes, He has allowed us to be together at last. In England we could 
hardly meet, here at least we are free. We are going to die—together! Our hearts 
will stop beating at the same moment—our brains from thinking—we shall be carried 
away—down—right down to the bottom—locked in each other’s arms—tossed and 
thrown and buffeted about in the deep sea where all things twist and turn and roll 
helpless at the mercy of the waves . . . until the Last Day, when—‘‘ The sea shall 
give up her dead” . . . you know . . . Then we shall rise too, pale and wearied 
and sad and changed. . . but together . . . still. I am not afraid to die. 

GERALD. But the pain—if I could spare you the pain-—— 

ANNIE. It does not last very long, does it, Gerald ? 

GERALD. Dearest, you shall never know that pain. The water shall not come 
between your lips and mine. Cling to me, Annie, don’t let the waves part us. It will 
be soon now. . . Annie . . . we could be lashed together if I could find a rope . 

AnniE. A rope!... What rope could be stronger than the arms of a loving 
woman? Gerald, don’t leave me, I forbid you . . . Gerald . . . I canhold you, you 
don’t know, Gerald, how strong a woman’s arms can be .. . (Clasps him con- 
vulsively. There ts a silence as the waves lash them.) 

GERALD. (After a pause.) The waves grow heavier and stronger. That last one 
was the strongest one yet, it nearly carried us away. That was the tenth wave, 
Annie, it is always the biggest. The next tenth will be heavier still . . . it will 
drown us. 

AnniE. Oh, how calm you are! You are not afraid? 

GERALD. Are you? No, I am not afraid, forthere is no hope now. I hold you 
in my arms, {defy death to part us . . . count, Annie . . . seven. . eight 
nine. Here it comes . . the tenth! Kiss me, dear . . . It is not good-bye! 


[ Zhe tenth wave breaks and forces them apart. | 





Spey BURGESS 


Extract from the“ New York News” (Sunday 
Edition, 84 pages), March 28th, 18—. 

“ The following curious document, which was 
scribbled in pencil on odd scraps of paper, 
has been sent to us by a doctor from Smith’s 
Gulch, Cal. He says that he found it in the 
cabin of a labourer who died there suddenly 
last week of delirium tremens. 

“Can it be possible that this is the true 
story and explanation of the ‘ Wellcroft 


Mystery’ of twenty years ago, when, it may be remembered by some of our readers, all 
England was shocked by the tragic suicide of a beautiful young girl- a certain Miss March- 


mont?” 


ROM what part of America I am 
writing this matters to nobody. 
Suffice it to say that | am at the present 
time a common labourer in a western 
mining district, and none of my charming 
companions know that my name was once 
Claude Leigh, who was generally alluded 
to by the London art-critics as ‘‘ one of 
our most promising young painters,” and 
whose ‘‘ freshness of style” and ‘‘ daring 
conceptions ” earned the full approval of 
that august band. Curse them all for 
their praise! Curse them, I say! You 
will know why when you have read this 
through. 

Here, in the land of my expiation, I 
make enough money to provide myself 
with food, and I buy drink with what is 
left over. We are not particular about 
our clothes. 

I am not popular among my com- 
panions : when I first came here I drank 
deeper than the worst desperado in the 
camp, and, as long as my money lasted, 
I was looked upon as a ‘‘tenderfoot” 
whose acquaintance was eminently desir- 
able. But the few notes I had brought 
with me soon disappeared, and then my 
friends left me alone; and then I sold 
everything I had to buy myself the whisky 


I couldn’t live without. Why I didn’t 
kill myself I never could understand. It 
wasn’t that I was a coward; I have 
taken my revolver out of my pocket 
a hundred times, and in my deter- 
mination I have pressed the cold 
muzzle of the steel barrel against my 
temple so hard that it has left a mark for 
days ; but my finger would never press 
the trigger. Something has always been 
stronger than my will, and I have had to 
put the thing back in my pocket, and get 
to the drink again. Sometimes I am 
sober for weeks at a time, and if there be 
a hell I have been there during those 
periods. Yet I seemed to need the tor- 
ture, and tried to make it worse, in the 
same way as I have seen men wild with 
toothache strike that side of the face 
where the pain was. But these sober fits 
don't last long, and the French proverb 
that says ‘‘ Qui a bu boira” is true 
enough, God knows. But all this has 
nothing to do with my story, except 
inasmuch as it may show you how in- 
geniously and completely Fate has made 
havoc of my life. 

You may have heard some twenty years 
ago of the ‘‘ Wellcroft Mystery.” I 
know the newspapers were full of it, for 
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in my flight across America I heard two 
commercial travellers talking about it, 
and if the damnable business created in- 
terest in America, what must it have done 
in England? Anyhow, I am going to 
write down the whole story from begin- 
ning to end, when | am not too shaky to 
hold a pencil; and you, imaginary you, 
whoever you are, won’t ever see it, 
because I shall burn this confession when 
I have finished it. 

My father held a high position in a 
Government office, but he left so many 
children behind him when he died that we 
boys had to give up all the money to our 
sisters, and start out to make our own 
way in the world. I wonder how many 
of my brothers and sisters are alive still ! 
Not that I care, mind you. I was always 
mad about drawing, so an uncle provided 
me with funds to go and study at the 
Diisseldorf Academy, which was then 
considered a good school. I stayed there 
for a few years, but my whole nature 
revolted against their wooden and 
restricted ideas of art, and so I begged 
to be moved to Paris. My uncle con- 
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sented, and I went to study under Julien. 
From that moment I began to get on. 
After two years there I sent a picture to 


the Salon, which was well hung, and, 
what meant still more to me then, I sold 
it to a London dealer for a price that 
seemed to me too large to be true. I 
soon left my master, and, coming over to 
London, took a large studio and a small 
bedroom in South Kensington. The 
impressionist movement was not yet 
appreciated in England in those days; 
whether it is now I know not, since | 
never read even a newspaper. Bastien 
Lepage was unknown, and Whistler was 
a source of unfailing ridicule and delight 
to the smug country idiots who come to 
London once a year and go to see the 
Academy. 

But in Paris we were burning with en- 
thusiasm for the broad pathway that had 
been opened for us, and I determined to 
try and force my way into Burlington 
House, although I knew full well the 
opposition I should necessarily meet with 
from such a conservative institution. 
The first year my picture was rejected, 
but a dealer bought it, and thus enabled 
me to begin another, which was hung on 
the line the following year. A controversy 
was started about it; it was furiously 
attacked, but a great critic praised it. 
My name was made, and soon they all 
began to praise me, and although | was 
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still poor, since I hated the actual manual 
labour of painting and worked very 
slowly, I managed to live comfortably 
enough. 

I was good-looking ; yes, my reader, 
my you, I was good-looking, and I knew 
it; and was as happy as any one can be 
in this world. 

One May morning in the early seventies 
I was standing before a large blank can- 
vas, charcoal in hand, preparing to sketch 
in some rough outlines of a new picture 
on the subject of ‘‘ King Cophetua and the 
Beggar Maid,” when a ring at the bell 
made me hurry to the door to tell my 
servant that I was at home to nobody. 
But Fate was too quick for me, and, as. 
the door opened, there entered a tall, 
gray-bearded man, who was announced as 
a Mr. Marchmont. I at once noted the 
magnificent expanse of his forehead, and 
the curiously piercing expression of his 
eyes. Hecame up to me, and, greeting 
me gruffly, proceeded immediately to walk 
round the studio, examining the studies 
and sketches which covered the walls. 
Finally he stopped before my blank canvas. 
and asked, curtly :-— 

‘* What are you going to paint ?” 

On my telling him, he said, in the same: 
tone :— 

** How much do you want for it?” 

Seeing the sort of man I had to deal 
with, I named my price at once. 

‘**] will give it you,” he said, ‘‘ on two: 
conditions. First, you must come and 
paint the picture at my country house in: 
Hampshire ; and, secondly, you must 
never expect to see it again after it is 
completed.” 

“Bat,” I 
models ?” 

‘*Do what you like; youcan have them 
down from town if you like. The expense 
doesn’t matter.” And he put on his hat 
and turned towards the door. ‘‘ When 
will you come?” 

‘*’To-morrow,” I answered, falling into 
his mood for the fun of the thing. Fine 
fun—wild delirious fun it proved to be! 
Oh yes, Mr. You; I went for the fun of 
the thing !— 

As he opened the door, he said :— 

“‘The name of my place is Wellcroft ; 
the nearest station is Arundel. A car- 
riage will meet the train that arrives at 
5-15 to-morrow afternoon. Morrison” 
(the name of the dealer who usually 
bought my pictures) ‘‘ will tell you who I 
am.” And the door slammed. 

No more work to-day, thought I, so I 


objected, ‘‘how about 





** HOW MUCH DO YOU WANT FOR IT?” 
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went out and, jumping into a cab, drove 
to the Haymarket, where Morrison’s 
gallery is, or was. 

When I mentioned the name of my 
visitor, the dealer whistled softly to 
himself. 

‘Well, I don’t quite know what to 
tell you, Mr. Leigh,” he said. ‘* March- 
mont is a very rich Manchester man who 
left his native city many years ago and 
built an extraordinary place in Hampshire. 
He buys a great many pictures, chiefly 
from young and promising artists like 
yourself, but nobody has ever seen them 
after they have once reached his house. 
The ordinary -rooms in the house are 
hung with etchings and engravings of no 
particular beauty or value, and the large 
building which is called the Picture Gal- 
lery is always closed, and nobody, not 
even Mr. Marchmont’s daughter (who, they 
say, is a remarkably beautiful girl). has 
ever entered it, except its owner. I sup- 
pose he is eccentric, and likes to keep 
the joy of possession absolutely to himself. 
That ’s all I can tell you.” 

I don’t mean to say that those were 
his actual words ; I am writing this story 
as stories are generally written ; he who 
writes is supposed to remember every 
word, and know every thought of all the 
people in his tale, and God knows I have 
turned the “* Wellcroft Mystery ” over and 
over in my mind, until the whole thing 
has been acted before me in my cabin at 
night, and I have seen every face—one is 
always there—and heard the real voices 
of everybody that worked my damnation 
during those few weeks of my life. 

As I only wanted two figures in my 
pictures, | made no arrangements about 
models, trusting that there might be faces 
to be found in the Hampshire villages 
which would serve my purpose. 

From Morrison’s description of Well- 
croft, I expected to find it walled in, and I 
had looked forward with great curiosity 
to seeing this mysterious mansion. But 
when, after driving through a beautiful 
and well-timbered park, we arrived at a 
rather conventional English country-house, 
I remember feeling vaguely disappointed. 
I could see no sign of the Picture Gallery 
as we drove up to the front door. The 
old butler who took my coat and hat was 
in no way different from hundreds of 
others of his class, and, after telling me 
the dinner-hour, and that Mr. Marchmont 
could not see me until then, he showed 
me into a small library. 

The figure of a delicately slender, grace- 
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ful girl rose to meet me with outstretched 
hand. I saw an oval, rather pale face, 
set in a background of dark hair, which 
was parted in the middle and fell in waves 
on either side down to the tops of her 
ears. From out beneath her eyebrows— 
which were slightly arched and curiously 
well-defined—two great dark brown eyes 
looked at me. And her mouth was fault- 
less—no crimson rosebud,, but rather a 
pale pink exotic—a mouth that might 
make a man go down on his knees to God 
to ask pardon for the sacrilege of having 
kissed it! And she smiled at me. What 
I saw then, I see now as I write, but the 
smile has given place for many years to 
an expression of infinite sadness, infinite 
misery. But there is no reproach in the 
way she looks at me—would to Heaven 
there were !—I could bear it better then. 
Sometimes when the doctor fellow has had 
to call for two men to hold me down, she 
has beckoned me to her. And I have 
hidden my face in my hands, and cried like 
a child, because they would not let me go 
to her. 

But that day she smiled, and holding 
out her hand said, in a low, sweet voice :— 

‘Mr. Leigh, I am so glad you have 
come. I have heard so much about you, 
and my father tells me you are going to 
paint a picture for us here.” She paused, 
as if expecting me to say something. But 
I couldn’t take my eyes off hers, and I 
was dumb. 

‘* There is a large room with a splendid 
north light,” she continued, ‘‘and your 
bedroom leads out of it; and if there is 
anything you want you must tell me; for 
although my old nurse is the nominal 
housekeeper, I am the General-in-com- 
mand. Won’t you have some tea?” 

And as I watched her while she poured me 
out a cup, a great wonder came upon me. 
Here was the face for my ‘‘ Beggar Maid,” 
all that was wistful and incomprehensible 
I saw written in her eyes ; and, irony of 
ironies, I was the Beggar, and she the 
Sovereign who might stoop to love me. A 
light heart and lighter loves had prevented 
me hitherto from knowing what love was. 
And I had laughed at the blind god’s exist- 
ence: to such as I had been, love comes 
the more surely and fatally in the end, and 
brings more heartache with him when he 
comes. Have you ever been so desperately 
wretched that the mere endeavour to make 
yourself more miserable has seemed to 
help your misery ? That is how I feel as 
I write this. I like to linger over the 
description of Evelyn —that was her name 
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—because it hurts ; every beat of my heart 
becomes a stab, and I have to put 
the pencil down and gasp for a few 
minutes, until 
that suffocating 
feeling gets bet- 
ter. The day will 
come when it 
won't get better, 
and then — oh, 
but I have shriek- 
ed aloud at the 
thought of meet- 
ing Aim! These 
louts here at the 
mine think I am 
half crazy; let 
them, so long as 
they give me bits 
of paper to write 
this on, and a 
drink when they 
are drunk them- 
selves. 
Where was I? 
I think I was 
just going to 
have a cup of 
tea. Miss March- 
mont andI talked 
commonplaces 
in a constrained 
way, and I could 
see she wanted 
to tell me some- 
thing. That is 
always’ the be- 
ginning: when 
two people find 
that they can 
read each other’s 
thoughts, let 
them tread 
warily if they 
would avoid the 
net. There was 
a long pause, and 
finally Evelyn 
rose from her 
chair and looked 
out of the win- 
dow. Then she 
turned and said : 
‘* Mr. Leigh, I 
want to tell you 
something. You 
probably have 
thought my father eccentric. Heis. Ever 
since my mother’s death he has hada pas- 
sion for solitude,and being fond of pictures 
he built a gallery at the back of the house, 
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which can only be reached through the 
door of his study. This door is kept 
locked and barred, and nobody except 


EVELYN. 


my father has ever been through it. 

He even sweeps and dusts the gallery 

himself.” 
I made 


some trivial remark to 
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‘**T tell you this in case you should ever 
by chance ask my father to let you see 
his pictures—it would make him very 
angry. An inquisitive housemaid once 
peeped in. Father discovered her, and 
closed his study door. What he said to 
her I never knew, but the poor girl went 
away next day, as white as a ghost, 
refusing to speak a word even to me; 
but,” changing her tone, ‘‘ with this one 
topic avoided, I am sure you will get on 
very well together.” 

At dinner Mr. Marchmont talked cleverly 
and pleasantly,.and when I went to bed 
that night I decided to leave ‘‘ King 
Cophetua” out of my picture, and to do 
merely the simple figure of the ‘‘ Beggar- 
maid,” as, with arms folded across her 
breast, she passed the astonished nobles, 
some of whom praised her eyes, and some 
her ‘‘dark hair and lovesome mien.” 
And I determined to ask Evelyn to sit to 
me. Her face and expression haunted 
me all that night, as they have every night 
since. There she is now, just by the 
door, and I can see her as plainly as the 
paper I am scrawling on. 

Evelyn readily consented, and her 
father, after a minute’s thought, seemed 
extraordinarily delighted with the idea. 
He chuckled over it repeatedly through 
dinner that evening, and kept muttering 
to himself that it was a good idea, a 
brilliant idea ; I noticed Evelyn looked a 
little anxious, and I began to wonder if 
there was not something more than 
mere eccentricity the matter with the old 
man’s brain. 

Then commenced the happiest time of 
my life ; and I have sometimes wondered, 
out here, whether, after all, I would like 
things to have worked out differently. 
Even if I had never met Evelyn, what 
would my life have been worth if I had 
not felt the strange, wonderful ecstasy of 
loving her, as I loved her in that brief 
Indian summer of my career? They said 
she had no heart—they always do say that 
of women who have souls that lie too 
deeply hidden for human ken, and who do 
not wear their hearts upon their sleeves 
for every fortune-hunting daw to peck at. 

Evelyn no heart! Why, I have seen 
a look in her eyes when I have acci- 
dentally touched her that frightened me 
in its intensity, and I, who never knew 
a God, have prayed passionately that 
nothing should ever smirch or kill our 
great love. 


my curiosity, and she went 
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Day after day she sat before me, and 
my hand, that should have trembled at 
the thought of daring to try and reproduce 
her face, obeyed my eyes and brain as it 
never had before. The picture grew and 
grew daily ; then, one morning an acci- 
dental (or inspired, if you will) touch on 
one of the eyelids gave the painted thing 
the soul that was faintly seen in Evelyn's 
face. My work was finished. That 
afternoon Evelyn and I went for a long 
walk through the woods and meadows. 
The picture was finished and I had to go, 
since there was no longer an excuse for 
lingering. Great Heaven, how well I 
remember that afternoon! The rabbits 
scurried across our path, the blackbirds, 
objecting shrilly, flew away from the 
bushes and hedges as we passed, and our 
footsteps silenced the cooing of the wood- 
pigeon in the fir-tree br: nches over our 
heads; I saw all these things, but we 
were all unmindful—it was, perhaps, our 
last day together. She led me to a pond 
in a wood, and we stood on the brink, I 
remember, hand in hand. And she said, 
‘* Lilies once floated here, but the water 
has become too sluggish and stagnant, 
and they won’t grow any more.” There 
was a silence, and then she suddenly 
looked up at me and put both her hands 
on my shoulders. 

‘** Claude,” she whispered, ‘‘ don’t leave 
me—don’t go!” Then she cried out 
suddenly, ‘‘ You shall not go—I can’t 
bear it. Claude, stay here,” and she fell 
a-sobbing into my arms. 

I held her to me with all my strength, 
saying nothing until the first stress of her 
crying should be over. Then I kissed 
her and kissed her until the leaves around 
me began to dissolve into a green haze, 
and then I led her back to the house. We 
neither of us spoke a word; our hearts 
were too full of a misery which I now 
know to be the divinest happiness that 
ever comes to mortal man. At dinner 
that night we talked of trivial things, as 
people will do when they are overwrought, 
yet neither of us dared to look each other 
in the eyes. Then Evelyn left Mr. March- 
mont and myself to smoke our cigarettes. 
Her father was peculiarly interesting that 


night; he told me of a theory of his 
about the varnish that the Flemish 
masters employed, and we soon wan- 


dered into a discussion on the various 
schools of modern painting; he talked 
brilliantly, and I felt unaccountably drawn 
towards him. The impulse came upon 
me to tell him frankly that I, the builder 


on: the shifting 
sands of Chance, 
was in love with 
his daughter. 

He started up 
from his chair 
with a frown, 
but his expres- 
sion changed al- 
most immedi- 
ately; an inex- 
plicable smile, 
which made him 
look curiously 
crafty, flitted 
across his face. 
Sitting down 
again, he said 
slowly :— 

‘* So you want 
to marry my 
little girl? Well, 
if you both wish 
it, I see no 
reason why I 
should forbid the 
marriage. You 
are practically a 
made man, and 
have a_ great 
future before 
you. But per- 
haps you think 
my daughter is 
an heiress? She 
is not. With 
the exception of 
this house I have 
little to leave her, 
but,” here he 
drew his chair 
closer to mine 
and looked a- 
round him sus- 
piciously, as if 
in fear of being 
overheard, ‘‘ she 
will have my 
pictures!” He 
uttered these last 
words in a harsh 
whisper, and a 
strange gleam 
shone in his 
eyes. 
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**pON’T LEAVE ME—DON’T GO!” 


‘**You have been sensible enough not them. But, until I am gone, you will 
to ask me to show them to you—I sup- never see them, and,” he rose to his full 
pose Evelyn warned you—but now, since _ height, ‘1 don’t think that will be for a 
you wish to marry my daughter, I will long time yet.” 
leave them to you in trust for her. You, So pretending that my picture was not 
being an artist, will be able to look after quite finished, | stayed a while longer at 
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Wellcroft, caring for nothing save the 
enchanted existence that is only to be 
found in the paradise of fools. 

I remember the night that the devil 
first tempted me. I was restless, and 
could not sleep—he was waiting by my 
bedside for his opportunity—and my 
thoughts became gradually more and more 
concentrated on the secret of the picture 
gallery. I made imaginary solutions of 
the mystery by the score ; finally I fell 
into a troubled sieep. But the seed was 
planted, and my curiosity became so 
strong that I found myself, in my con- 
versations with Mr. Marchmont, leading 
up to the topic. of his pictures on every 
possible occasion. 

Fool that I was not to see that he 
noticed it! 

One morning—the last but one in my 
Eden—I received an urgent telegram, 
calling me totown. Reluctantly I handed 
over my Beggar Maid to her owner by 
purchase ; I loved the picture with the 
love of a creator, for although I had but 
copied the beauty of Evelyn’s face, there 
was something in my work that signified 
the sympathy that was between us two, 
and I had painted her, not as the world 
saw her, but as I would wish to see her 
myself. Mr. Marchmont seemed de- 
lighted, and carried the canvas himself 
into the gallery, where he remained locked 
in for the rest of the day. That evening 
I said farewell to Evelyn. Iam not going 
to write about that evening ; every instant 
is burnt into my memory; but no, even 
now, I can’t bear to think of it. . 
Evelyn, where are you now—where are 
you? It is only your ghost that is look- 
ing at me; if it be you yourself, why 
don’t you speak? Don’t look at me like 
that! 

That night the temptation to try and see 
the interior of the gallery was terrible, 
but I resisted it, or, rather, my time was 
not yet come. It was written that I 
should wait a few hours longer. 

In the morning after breakfast I went 
to Mr. Marchmont’s study to take leave 
of him before he went into the picture 
gallery for the day, as was his custom. 
He was not there, and, on my making in- 
quiries, the butler told me that his master 
was ill in bed with a cold, and was sorry 
he could not see me before I went. I 
returned to the study for a moment, im- 
pelled by a strong desire to look at the 
door which separated me from my Beggar 
Maid. The key was in the door! 

My first thought was to turn the key 
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and send it up to Mr. Marchmont, but the 
devil was watching me, and suddenly, 
throwing honour to the winds, I opened 
the door, and found myself in the for- 
bidden room. I closed the door gently 
behind me without locking it, and I have 
a vivid recollection of the excitement the 
polished marble floor and the double row 
of pictures on the walls produced on me. 
In the centre of the room were several 
easels holding canvases, over which 
cloths were thrown. I then began to look 
at the pictures on the walls. The first 
one I saw sent a sudden shock through 
me. It was a large oil-painting by a 
friend of mine of the Judgment of Paris. 
But instead of the beautiful faces of the 
three goddesses, there looked down on 
me from out of the frame three of the 
most appallingly repulsive hags that ever 
suffered for witchcraft. I went on quickly 
to the next picture, and the next, and 
found that in the whole collection every- 
thing that was graceful or beautiful had 
been painted out, and some monstrous 
deformity or fiendish expression sub- 
stituted. A large paint-box and several 
palettes explained the mystery ; March- 
mont was a madman, who bought pictures 
solely for the purpose of marring their 
beauty. Then my heart gave a sudden 
start as 1 remembered that Evelyn’s 
portrait was in the gallery somewhere. 
If he had dared to touch it. ... I tore 
the cover off one of the easels, and, with 
something between a cry and a moan, I 
saw my work, my masterpiece, the face 
of my love, daubed over by a devilish 
hand with paint that was still wet; in- 
stead of the wistful, wonderful expression 
of Evelyn's eyes, there was a thrice- 
accursed smile—what is the word ?— 
wanton, would you call it? Oh, I can’t 
write of it even now. I was filled with 
rage, and, flinging myself on to a divan, 
buried my head in my hands, and bit my 
tongue, and gnashed my teeth with fury. 
I heard the door creak, and, looking up, 
saw Marchmont before me with that same 
maddening smile on his face. A red 
mist dimmed my eyes, and, springing 
to my feet, I rushed at him before he had 
time to move. I flew at his throat with 
my fingers, and pressed and pinched and 
clenched until his eyes started from their 
sockets, and there was a grating sound 
in his throat ; suddenly he slipped and fell 
backwards, carrying me with him in his 
fall, so that I found myself with my knees 
upon his chest. His head struck the marble 
floor with a horrid thud—I can hear it now ; 





WITH MY FINGERS STILL AT HIS THROAT. 
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but even that was not enough for me in 
my rage, and, with my fingers still at his 
throat, I dashed his head once, twice, 
three times more upon the floor. Then 
the horror of it all came over me, and I rose 
up from the ground; he lay there silent 
and ghastly, his eyes fixed glassily, and 
his mouth curved upwards at either corner 
in a mocking smile. Sense began to come 
back to me; I realised that 1 had mur- 
dered a man, and that man the father of 
her whom I loved; here was comedy for 
you! and I laughed aloud in my madness. 
With a natural cowardly instinct I looked 
towards the door, and Evelyn stood there, 
rigid as a statue of stone, and as white ; the 
pupils of her eyes were dilated, and the 
look of utter horror and agony that I saw 
on her face that day has never, during all 
these years, left my memory for an in- 
stant. Wildly, blindly, | ran from the 


room, brushing past her as she stood 
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motionless at the door. Out into the 
woods I rushed, on, on, on, until I knocked 
my forehead against the low branch of a 
tree, and fell to the ground in a faint. 

I hardly remember what happened 
during the next few days. A voice inmy 
ears kept saying, ‘‘ You must escape! 
You must escape!” 

The truth only came home to me in all 
its dreadful force one night while I was 
crossing the Atlantic on my way here. In 
an instant I-made for the bulwarks, and 
would have ended it all then and there 
had they not prevented me, and kept me 
in irons for the rest of the voyage. 

Evelyn, don’t look at me like that... . 
Yes, I will come to you. . . . I can’thold 
the pencil, and the paper is turning round 
and round. I must have abracer if I can 
find that bottle, but the confounded doctor 
has hidden it. Where is it? where is it, 
I say ? where—— 





” ELL, Polly!” 
“Well, Tom!” 

‘* Come out and set on the bench.” 

‘* All right.” 

So they went and sat on the bench 
against the cottage wall, under the 
climbing roses which grew on the front 
of the house, and had been trained 
down again over the bench and at the 
side where the garden path ran, mak- 
ing a little nook, almost screened from 
the public gaze, but not quite, for the 
roses were only trained on long poles, 

and did not grow close enough to form a solid screen. Perhaps this formed a part 
of its attraction, for although you don’t want to do your courting in public, what 
is the use of having a young man if no one knows it? 

These two, however, were for once not thinking of their public. 

‘*T can’t see wot you wanted to leave your place for, Polly—so ’andy as ‘twas 
Sundays, an’ you ’avin’ the beer to draw, hay and harvest and steamerin’ an’ all.” 

‘‘ Your beer! that’s all you thinks of. Wot’s eight pound and a old dress once a 
year or so? I wants to better myself; you can take up with the new gal.” 

‘*She’ve got red ’air, and looks squint-eyed. But it'll be unked ’thout a gal to 
walk out Sundays. Why shu’n’t we get spliced ?” 

‘* Spliced! Law, now! wot’s the chap thinkin’ of?” 

‘* Well, why shu’n’t us? I gets my twelve shillin’s a week now.” 

‘*Who’s to pay for the furniture? I ain’t got but four pound put by.” 

‘*T ain’t got much; but Browns ’ud let us ’ave it, and pay when us could.” 

‘* An’ when ’ud that be? Besides, there ain’t a cottage.” 

‘*Not unless you'd go in along of mother, and then us shu’n’t want scarce 
any more furniture.” 

‘*Not I! When I marries, I has my ’ouse to myself. I don’t ’old with two 
missises in one place.” 

‘* Well, then, ole Mother Bennell can’t last long, she’s a great age, and there'll 
be her cottage.” 

‘* Well, we'll see. I’m to get £12 at Mrs. Simpkins’s and rise up to £14, and 
I can save somethin’ out o’ that ; so can you out o’ your twelve shillin’s, or ’tain’t 
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much use to talk about keepin’ a wife 
and family out on it ; and then if anythin’ 
’appens to ole Mother Bennell, you can 
let me know.” 

** All right, Polly ; give us a kiss.” 

And Polly gave him a kiss—a good 
solid one—and perhaps several more, and 
so they parted. 

Next morning Polly started for her new 
place, that of plain cook in a clergyman’s 
family, where ‘‘the family” consisted 
only of the master and mistress, and the 
work of the house was to be divided be- 
tween herself and a young housemaid. 
A small dairy would be included in Polly’s 
work, but she ‘had been used to do all the 
rough work of a large one, so the change 
appeared to be advantageous in every 
way—from ‘‘ general” in a farmhouse, 
to ‘‘ cook” in a parsonage. 

Polly Lamburn was a beauty, accord- 
ing to rural ideas, being tall and plump, 
with very black eyes and hair, and red 
cheeks ; strong too, and one who ‘‘ didn’t 
mind what she did,” as her neighbours 
said, and this is high praise. She thought 
very little of her looks, being much more 
proud of her strength and her capacity 
for work. 

A carrier’s cart took her and her ‘‘ oak- 


painted” wooden box the first six miles 
of her journey—a pleasant enough way of 
travelling on a warm day when you are 
not in a hurry; and Polly was quite able 
to enjoy the unwonted idleness of sitting 


through the morning hours, with her 
hands, clad in black thread gloves, in her 
lap, watching the old white horse as he 
trudged up hill and down, and stopped at 
each house of call without any special 
instructions from his driver. 

The carrier took her to the nearest 
railway station, and from there she had a 
twenty-mile journey through the valley of 
the Thames to the little village of Stoke, 
which nestles in shady elms by the river- 
bank. Polly got out, feeling somewhat 
giddy and tired, at the little station, with 
its name brilliantly displayed in the foliage 
of the golden-leaved pyrethrum, in the 
bright strip of garden beside the line, and 
was met by a cheery, round-faced young 
man, who picked her out as the ‘‘ new 
gal” in a moment. 

** You for Mrs. Simpkins’s, miss? T’ll 
carr’ yer box; it ain’t very fur to 
go.” 

‘* What sort of a place is it?” asked 
Polly, when they were out of the station 
and in a quiet country road. 

** Oh, it’s—a—very good sort of a place 
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accordin’,” he answered cautiously. ‘‘ Be 
you come fur ?” 

‘* Ah—all the way from Wentford down 
t’other side o’ the country.” 

“Oh! be you from Wentford? I’ve 
heard tello’ that place—leastways, I thinks 
my mother’s sister’s son worked there 
one time. I think he was carter along of 
a farmer—name o’ Willet, or som’at like 
that I thinks ’twas, but I won’t be sure.” 

‘‘ Well, if that ain’t queer! I was 
general at Willet’s this three ’ear. Was 
that Bob Richards now?” 

‘*Ah! did you know” im?” 

‘* Know ’im? I should think I did! He 
kep’ comp’ney with the dairymaid up at 
the big house. ‘Ave ’ee got married 


yet?” 


‘* No, leastways not as I knows on ; he 
might be.” 

‘** She were a poor weakly thing, couldn’t 
stand the dairy cold mornin’s, and got 
took ill and left. I thought as how he’d 
never marry ’er.” 

‘*T won’t de sure—leastways I don’t 
know if that’s right—but, p’r’aps the 
weakly ones ain’t allus the worst to live 
with. Awever ’ere we be, and I ’opes 
you'll get along all right. The missus 
ain’t a bad sort accordin’.” They turned 
through a white gate into a short drive, 
which led up to a long house, with four 
gables, all facing the road. The front of 
the house, and the porch, were covered 
with Virginian creeper—green now—and 
this long front gave an impression of a 
large house, but it was not that, for its 
breadth was not in proportion to its 
length, and did not even allow for pas- 
sages enough, so most of the rooms were 
made to answer a double purpose. 
What passages there were were narrow, 
with unexpected steps which had no 
apparent raison @’étre but that of tripping 
up the stranger. 

Polly and her companion went up to 
a side door, which was opened for them 
by Kate, the housemaid, rather important 
and rather shy. 

She led them down a dark pas- 
sage, with a drop of two steps at the 
end, into a fairly pleasant kitchen, where 
a nice little meal was set out for the 
traveller, and then up stairs to the room 
they were to share, the man, Ted Law- 
rence, following with the box. 

It was an attic room, the roof sloping 
down on two sides with whitewashed 
walls and ceiling, furnished with a painted 
wooden washstand and dressing-table, a 
good-sized iron bedstead, a chest of 
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‘*yOU ARE FOR MRS. SIMPKINS’s, MISS?” 


drawers which had seen better days, but 
had now lost two feet (whose places were 
supplied with odd pieces of wood) and much 
of its veneering, and a shabby carpet, 
which had been worn threadbare in other 
service—not a very attractive room, but 
comfortable enough in Polly’s eyes, to 


whom a chest of drawers was an un- 
wonted luxury, and who was used to bare 
white boards in her bedroom at Mrs. 
Willet’s, only modified by an old hearth- 
rug, so worn that you always caught your 
foot in one of its numerous holes if you 
stepped on it in the dark. 
402 
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‘* Put your things down on the bed for 
now,” said Kate. ‘* You can put them 
away after. I’ve left half the drawers 
empty—the two little ones and the top 
long one.” 

Kate did not mention that the former 
cook had claimed the two large lower 
drawers as her right, and that she (Kate) 
had grumbled much, and the moment the 
cook departed had moved all her things 
into them, hoping that the new cook 
would not notice how much more they 
held than the others. 

Polly saw well enough, but she hada 
large indifference to small ways, and felt 
no desire to quarrel over trifles, so they 
went down and took their tea together 
amicably. 

Then Mrs. Simpkins came in to inter- 
view the new cook, and Polly just caught 
herself in time, or she would have courtsied 
to the parson’s wife, as she was taught 
to do at school, but instead she stood 
awkwardly, with her hands hanging at 
her sides, and her eyes on the floor. 
However, Mrs. Simpkins, a thin, fair 
lady, with a hesitating manner, was nearly 
as much embarrassed as Polly, and only 
got as far as a hope that she would 
be comfortable, and that Kate would 
show her where everything was kept, 
and that she would send up the meals 
punctually, as Mr. Simpkins was 
very particular about that. 

‘* Master ain’t a bad sort,” said Kate, 
when Mrs. Simpkins had, to her manifest 
relief, got herself out of the kitchen. ‘I 
likes him better than I do missus; though 
he do talk if dinner isn’t ready to the 
minute he don’t mean any harm.” 

‘*T don’t like the men interferin’,” said 
Polly. 


The first few weeks slipped by. 
Polly worked with a will, complain- 
ing that her predecessor _ ‘‘ must 


’a bin’ a dirty slut,” and amazing Kate 
with her ‘‘ notions ” about clean corners, 
for with Kate out of sight was out of 
mind ; and Ted, who came in to do the 
boots and knives, and to have his tea 
when the carriage was out or company in, 
saw that work was as nothing to Polly, 
and that though her manners were blunt 
and hard, she was always ready to lend a 
hand with Kate’s work or his, or to 


make soups and puddings for the sick 
folks in the village. 

So one Saturday night, when he was in 
cleaning the boots for Sunday, and she, 
all her premises being as shining as soap 
and water could make them, took the 
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boots from him as he blacked them and 
put such a polish on them that an ebony 
Polly looked back at her from their surface, 
he ventured— 

‘* Be you goin’ for a walk or anythin’ o’ 
that to-morrow ?” 

** Don’t know,” said Polly shortly. 

‘TI say, be you keepin’ comp’ney with 
e’er achap? Youdon’t mind my asting ?” 

**Yes, I be. He lived close ’andy, and 
we allus walked out Sundays.” 

‘*] thought p’r’aps you did, but there 
wa’n’t no ’arm in astin’—leastways I di’n’t 
mean no ’arm.” 

‘*He works for Willet’s. 
shall stick to ’im.” 

‘*That’s right, my gal, daun’t you go 
for to give ’im up if you likes’im.” And, 
the boots being finished, he wished her 
‘** good-night”” with as cheerful a face as 
ever. 

Kate, who had tried all her arts on Ted 
in vain, had overheard a part of this from 
the kitchen, and when Polly came in, after 
taking off her rough apron and washing 
her hands, she attacked her with— 

‘* What call had you to tell him you'd 
got a young man? You can’t go out 
walking without a chap, and t’other’d 
never know.” 

‘*That wouldn’t do for me, Kate. I 
promised ’im trew and honest, and we’re 
going to be married when—when there’s 
a cottage.” 

Somehow, since she had been from 
home she had felt a little remorse about 
wanting the cottage from old Mother 
Bennell, and the thought had come that 
perhaps some day some one would be 
waiting to get that very cottage from 
her. 

One cold morning, early in the following 
year, Polly came out of the dairy carrying 
a large earthenware jar full of cream, and 
calling out to Kate to fill the large pan 
with hot water for her to stand it in, as it 
was much too cold to churn. 

Kate did so, and the cream jar was just 
placed in it when the postman’s ring was 
heard. Polly was ‘‘no scholar,” could 
only just spell out the meaning of a letter, 
and could not write, so rarely received 
one; but this morning Kate came back 
with one in her hand, after going to the 
dining-room with her master’s. 

‘** Here’s a letter for you, Polly.” 

‘“‘For me? Give us ’old of it. It’s 
from Tom; he do write beautiful. I 
wonder now if—if that cottage is empty.” 
The bell from the dining-room called Kate 
away and Polly held the letter in her 


I thinks I 
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hand unopened for a few minutes, with 
a strange mixture of feelings—pleasure, 
at the thought of leaving service and 
marrying Tom, and pity for old Mother 
Bennell, who, perhaps, had finished the 
life she was eager to begin, and a half 
fear, was it worth while ? 

Mother Bennell had livedin that cottage, 
wife and widow, for fifty years. It had 
been a sore strife, the bringing up of her 
‘*long” family, and one by one they had 
left her to end her life alone in the old 
place in her helpless, feeble old age—was 
it worth while ? 

But she shook off these thoughts witha 
murmured ‘It is fate,” only she ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘ That as is to be ’ull be,” and 
opened her letter, and this is what she 
read :— 

‘*WENTFORD, Saterday. 

‘MY DEAR POLLY, 

‘*i rite thes few lines hopping 
they finds you well. i am sory to tell 
you i fell of the reek las week and hurted 
the spin of my back. the pane is not so 


bad now, but the doctor says as how i 
shant never be fit for work no more. so 
its no use for we to think of gettin’ marid. 
ole mother Benel dide on Teusday and is 
bein beryd to-day so no more at presunt 


from 
‘* Yours affectionate 
‘oT, WISsE.” 


Polly was some minutes before she 
took in the sense of the letter, being 
accustomed to hear of calamities by word 
of mouth, and when she did take it in her 
first thought was, 

‘“Wonder if that was along of our 
wantin’ ole Mother Bennell’s cottage?” 
and her next :—‘‘ Wonder who'll have it 
now?” 

She accepted her fate as fixed and 
sealed all the more readily that it had 
come to her in writing. No hope that it 
might not be so bad after all arose to 
break the force of the blow. Here it was 
—he would ‘‘never be fit for work no 
more.” 

After her first dumb acceptance there 
came to Polly a terrible feeling of rebel- 
lion. Why should this thing have hap- 
pened to her Tom ? How she wished she 
had never left home to earn this money 
which would never now be wanted for their 
furnishing. If she were at home she 
could at least go in and see him. 

Then Kate came back, and seeing the 
cream still in the hot water exclaimed, 
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**Why, Polly, you’ll have that cream too 
hot now!” 

‘*] don’t care if I do!” said Polly 
fiercely, but snatched up the jar and 
marched down to the dairy with it, where 
she plumped the cream straight into the 
churn and churned away furiously. 

The butter came in a few minutes, but 
came in a soft white mess, more like 
curds than butter. This made Polly still 
more angry, and she banged about the 
dairy, and threw a lot of ice-cold water 
over the butter, so that it hardened into 
little lumps, very hard outside and very 
sticky inside. Poor Polly got crosser 
and crosser. The butter stuck to the 
beaters, and then, just as she thought she 
had beaten it into a firm block, it would 
all fall apart into grains. 

Kate offered to scald the beaters for her 
again to prevent their sticking, and got 
small thanks. 

Mrs. Simpkins, hearing unusual noises, 
came to ask what was the matter, and 
got a rough answer. 

‘“It’s this dratted butter; it sticks to 
everythin’, but itself; I can’t do nothin’ 
with it.” 

‘* Why, what can be the cause of that ? ” 
said Mrs. Simpkins mildly. 

Polly had an inspiration : 

‘* It’s all that ’orrid separator, m’m, as 
master brought ’ome last week. No one 
can’t make good butter with the cream as 
thin as thin, and shut up like that there it 
can’t rise natural. I don’t want to see no 
better butter than Mrs. Willet’s—allus got 
extry for it at the shop she did, and she 
never used none of they things as messes 
the cream all up and spiles it, it do.” 

Mrs. Simpkins wisely retired to let 
Polly cool down, for she valued her ser- 
vices and did not want to part with her ; 
and Polly, after wrestling with the butter 
till it was made up in some sort of a form, 
shed a few tears into the churn as she 
scrubbed it, and at last told her trouble 
to Kate, who sympathised with her so 
much that she felt impelled to tell the 
whole story to Ted Lawrence, and Ted 
showed his sympathy by keeping out of 
her way as much as possible. 

‘Stands to reason,” he said to himself, 
‘*that must aggerawate her, seein’ other 
chaps well and strong, and knowin’ as 
hern’s done for.” 

When Polly had her week’s holiday the 
next summer she found Tom, bent and 
ill-looking, creeping about the roads on 
a stick. They walked together in the 
evenings as far as he could manage, and 
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‘*you KNOW I’M GOIN’ TO BE MARRIED?” 


then sat on a sheltered bank and talked. 
Talked of: many things—of how hard it 
was to live on parish allowance, and how 
odd that Mother Bennell should have died 
just after he was hurt ; and perhaps ’twas 
as well it happened when it did, for there 
was only himself to keep; and what a 


good thing he did not belong to the neigh- 
bouring union, for they would give no 
outdoor relief, but would have forced him 
and his old mother to go to the ‘‘ House.” 
And Polly told of Ted’s overtures to her 
when she first went to her place, and how 
he’d never breathed such a word since ; 





POLLY. 


and Tom said 'twas a pity she shouldn't 
have Ted, for he’d never be of any use 
again. 

And so years went by. Each sum- 
mer’s visit showed Polly a little im- 
provement in Tom, a little more strength 
creeping slowly back, till at last he could 
dig the garden or chop wood, or do any 
odd jobs for his mother and even for the 
neighbours, though this was concealed as 
much as possible that the parish allow- 
ance might not be stopped. And each 
year Tom urged Polly to wait for him no 
longer, and asked about Ted. 

‘*He never says nothing,” said Polly. 

** But do ’ee walk with any other gal?” 

“Nea” 

‘* Then, Polly, I should take ’im if I was 
you. I'll never be man enough to ’arn a 
livin’ for ’ee, and it do seem ’ard to keep 
you single for me, and ‘im there as could 
‘arn a livin’ for ’ee.” 

‘Well, I'll see,” said Polly ; and that 
time her farewell was more than usually 
affectionate. 

Ted met her at the station as usual on 
her return, and as usual asked after 
Tom. 

‘* He gets a bit stronger, but he won't 
never be well,” she said as usual ; and then 
added, ‘‘ He keeps on so he don’t want 
me to keep single for ’im.” 

‘* Well, come to think on it that don’t 
seem much use now, doit ?” said Ted, his 
tongue unloosed at last. ‘‘I—don’t want 
t' interfere with no one—wot I means | 
shu’n’t say nothing, not if twas any use 
waitin’—but when it ain’t no use—you mid 
as well—take up wi’ some one else—that’s 
wot I thinks, but I won’t be sure.” 

‘ P’r’aps I might some time—not just 
yet though.” 

Ted waited patiently for six months 
more, and then urged his suit again. He 
was getting good wages—could have a 
house for the asking, and had saved 
money. 

Kate, who was now “‘ walking with” a 
boy of eighteen with no prospects, could 
not think how Polly could hesitate, and 
Polly wondered at herself till she gave 
way, and wrote home that she was 
coming to get her clothes ready and be 
married. 

Ted wanted the banns put up at once, 
but she refused to have it done till she 
had been a week at home: ‘‘he’d waited 
so long, he could wait a bit longer, 
surely.” 

Mrs. Simpkins parted from her with 
regret, but was glad that Ted should get 
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such a good wife, and.to Wentford Polly 
came the first week in February. 

She arrived on a Friday night, and the 
next morning went straight to the cottage 
where Tom and his old mother lived. 

Tom was weeding the front garden, 
and kept on his knees, with his back to 
her till she spoke. 

** Tom,” she said. 

Then he got up and came to the fence. 

‘* Well, Polly ?” 

** You know I’m goin’ to be married?” 

** Yes.” 

** Do you mind ?” 

‘*No, o’ course not; wot right ’ave I 
got to mind?” 

** 1 wouldn’t ’a done it if you ’adn’t said 
so.” 

‘*No, I know that. Come for a walk 
with us Sunday evenin’, Poll? He didn’t 
ought to grudge me that.” 

** | don’t care if he do.” 

From that walk Polly came in gloomy 
and wretched. She had no mother, and 
her father did not usually take much in- 
terest in his children, being harsh and 
hard ; but to-night he was gentler than 
usual. 

‘* What’s amiss, Poll?” he asked. 

To his surprise she burst out crying. 

**Come, come, Poll, doan’t’ee cry now. 
Can't fancy parting wi’ Tom, eh? Well, 
it do seem ’ard.” 

She cried on without a word, grateful 
for his unwonted gentleness and clumsy 
caresses. Then she said she would go to 
bed. 

Next morning she came down very 
early, got her father his breakfast before 
he went out to work, and announced that 
she was going back to her place. She 
knew Mrs. Simpkins would be glad to 
have her, for she had not engaged any 
one else. Her father heard the announce- 
ment without surprise; though feeling 
more practical and less sentimental on a 
workaday morning, he told her she was 
a fool ‘*to chuck away the chance of a 
good husband.” 

But Polly tramped off the six miles to 
the railway station, and arrived at Mrs. 
Simpkins’s just as that lady was cutting 
the bread and butter for tea, Kate being 
quite incapacitated with a raging tooth- 
ache. She was too glad to have Polly 
back to say much to her about her change 
of mind, and poor Ted took it very quietly. 

**T couldn’t make up my mind to it 
when I seen ’im,” was all she said; and 
Ted understood. Three years passed. 
Polly did not go home for her holidays. 
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POLLY. 


She was trying to make up her mind to 
part finally from Tom, and would not 
trust herself to see him. 

The faithful Ted and she were ‘‘ keep- 
ing company ” again, for, though she felt 
that it was hard on him to wait so long, 
he liked her all the better that she found it 
hard to give Tom up. 

But three years of absence had done 
their work ; and when summer came again 
Polly once more left her place, and told 
her father she was coming home to be 
** asked in church.” 

She came, and had the banns put up 
the first Sunday after; and, though her 
feet nearly took her there against her 
will, she kept away from Tom’s cottage, 
and he did not come to her. 

On the third Sunday morning she was 
‘* asked” for the lasttime. Ted had been 
staying there off and on to make one 
“asking” do for both. He was there 
then, and the wedding was to be on 
Monday. 

On the Sunday evening she slipped off 
alone, and went down the green, rutty 
lane, where she and Tom had always 
walked—along up to the top and slowly 
back again. 

But as she came back she saw a bent 
figure, leaning on a stick, coming towards 
her. Was not this what she had ex- 
pected ? 

‘* Well, Polly?” 
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‘Well, Tom?” 
‘*Sha’n’t us set down on the bank a 
bit ?” 

** All right.” 

They sat down. 

** Well, ’ee’s a good chap to wait for 
’ee all these ’ears, and I wish ’ee happy.” 

**] don’t know as I cares much about 
“=” 

**Never you fret about me. I shu’n’t 
want to think as ’ow I stopped ’ee from 
gettin’ a good man.” 

‘*’*Ee is a good man and no mistake.” 

‘Ah, I knows that. But I wisht ’twas 
me. Awever, I didn’t ought to say 
that.” 

She stood up. 

** Good-bye, Tom.” 

** Good-bye, Polly.” 

He rose and stood looking at her. The 
setting sun lit up his poor, bent figure 
and her strong, handsome one. 

Ted came in sight up the lane. They 
stood till he came close, and then she 
turmed away. 

“I'd give ’im a kiss if I was you, 
Polly,” said Ted ; and he turned his back 
on them and strolled slowly back. 

She joined him a moment later, walking 
home beside him silently with bent head. 

Tom sat down again on the bank and 
watched them out of sight. 

They were married the next day. 














THE PARCAE; OR, THREE DAINTY DESTINIES: THE ARMILET. 


“THREE lovely sisters working were, Who told me they had drawn a thread 
As they were closely set, Of life, and ’twas for me. 
Of soft and dainty maiden-hair, They show’d me then how fine ’twas spun ; 
A curious Armilet. And I replied thereto : 
I, smiling, ask’d them what they did, ‘I care not now how soon ’tis done, 
Fair Destinies all three ; Or cut, if cut by you.’ ” 
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LEEDS CASTLE. 


THE MOATED CASTLE OF 


LEEDS 


By MAJOR RICKETTS. 


‘“‘ This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war.” 


HAT little remains of early moated 
castles but crumbling walls to 
mark where once they stood, is more a 
subject for regret than surprise. Even 
many of these landmarks of history are 
slowly disappearing ; strength was one of 
their chief characteristics, both material 
and workmanship were of qualities now 
little known, and they will happily die 
hard; but when a castle older than the 
Conquest not only stands to-day, but is 
a splendid residence maintained with 
reverential care, where still 


“ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day” 


from the old tower as it has done since 
Norman William ruled these lands, it is a 
subject of national interest and pride ; and 
none are more ready to admit this, or 
mor eappreciative, than those who come 
from Greater Britain to see the moated 
castle of Leeds placed in one of the most 
picturesque parts of Kent. 

When first seen it breaks on the eye as 
a surprise. There it stands, what once 
was the great central stronghold of Kent, 
the old castle built ona rock, in the midst 
of some fourteen acres of water forming 
the moat, which is surrounded by undu- 


lating land splendidly timbered. Oaks, 
cedars, beech, and chestnut trees, both 
English and Spanish, abound, and have, 
from the congenial soil, grown to excep- 
tional size. Probably they like the friendly 
shelter of the hills, which on all sides 
gently slope towards the mere. The 
shelter, too, attracts, in rough and severe 
weather, waterfowl of many kinds. A 
goodly collection of the feathered tribe, 





THE CULPEPER ARMS. 


all shot in the neighbourhood, is now to 
be seen in the hall ; had Leeds been sacred 
to them, in all likelihood they would have 
found a less worthy resting place, when 
with abating storms they took flight 
again. 

Fine specimens of jack, for which the 
moat is famous, are also shown there ; 
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THE MOATED CASTLE OF .LEEDS. 





LEEDS CASTLE, GENERAL VIEW FROM THE NORTH-EAST. 


they rule the water now, for so strong and 
greedy are they few other fish can live 
with them. 

Deer, which browsed under the spreading 
beech trees for so many years, are now no 
longer seen, but would be gladly welcomed 
back by those who love this sylvan scene. 
The rich pastures, the shady glades, the 
bracken-covered hills, seem waiting for 
them still. The promising trout stream 
known as the ‘‘river” Lenn supplies the 
moat chiefly with water, and after passing 
through it, it flows to join the Medway 
river at Maidstone, and thence to the sea. 

“ Large streams from little fountains flow, 

Tall oaks from little acorns grow.” 

Accounts of Leeds, in Domesday 

Esledes, can be traced back to Ethelbert, 
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King of Kent, in whose reign Led or 
Ledian built the first castle in 857, which 
was destroyed by the Danes and restored 
at the Conquest; but dates prior to 
Edward I. are conjectural, portions of the 
old chapel are admitted to be work of his 
reign, and he completed the castle as a 
fortress in 1280. 

In the reign of Henry III. it passed 
by exchange to the de Leybournes. 
William de Leybourne is described in the 
well-known poem on the siege of Caer- 
laverock Castle as follows :— 


** Guillaume de Leyburne ausi, 
Vaillanshoms sans mes et sans si. 
Baniere i ot o larges pans 
Inde, o sis blancs Lyons rampans.” 


And Walter de Leybourne resigned it to 
Edward I., who 
settled it, first on 
Queen Eleanor, 
and on her death 
on his_ second 
wife Queen Mar- 
garet and her 
children. Edward 
II. gave it to 
his wife Queen 
Isabella, and 
afterwards, ap- 
parently without 
her consent, ex- 
changed it with 
Lord Bartholo- 
mew de Badles- 
mere, known as 
“‘the rich Lord 
of Leeds,” for 
Aldrithleye in 
Shropshire. The 
Queen desiring 
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to regain possession of 
the castle, started on an 
apparent pilgrimage to 
Canterbury, and suddenly 
appearing at its castle 
gates demanded admis- 
sion. This the castellan, 
Walter Culpeper, refused, 
saying none should enter 
without permission of his 
master, Lord Badlesmere. 
Failing to gain admission 
by force, the Queen 
appealed to the King, who 
sent an army, laid siege to 
the castle, and reduced it 


nd noder 1. FSS 
to submission, and Cul- 894 GUARD RIM, 


peper was drawn at the 
tails of horses and hung 
outside the gates. Badlesmere was away 
at the time, fighting with the discontented 
Barons against the Despencers, but 
nevertheless was afterwards beheaded at 
Canterbury, his wife and children being 
imprisoned in the Tower of London, but 
eventually Aldrithleye with tardy justice 
was restored to them. Then followed 
times of trouble, and numerous modifi- 
cations, changes, and improvements, too 
numerous and complicated to detail here, 
but the castle remained in the possession 
of the Crown until Edward VI., who 
granted it and the Abbey of Leeds on 
the adjacent hill (of which nothing now 
remains but the foundations overgrown 
with turf) to Sir Anthony St. Leger of 
Ulcombe (one of the Commissioners ap- 
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pointed to inquire into the Fitzgerald Irish 
rebellion), who held it until the seventeenth 
century. His second son Sir Warham, 
who sailed with Sir Walter Raleigh to 
Guinea, exchanged it for Salmerston, Isle 
of Thanet, with Sir Richard Smith, receiv- 
ing £2,000 for the exchange, the losses 
attending that ill-fated voyage necessi- 
tating this sacrifice. Sir Richard Smith 
was an ancestor of the present Strangford 
family, and his daughters sold it to Sir 
John Colepeper, of Hollingbourne, whose 
lands adjoined, and whose monument and 
the monuments of many of his family are 
well preserved in Hollingbourne Church. 
At that time the Colepepers were one of 
the most numerous and influential families 
in Kent, if not in England. They built 
the memorial chapel 
and covered the 
walls with 134 
shields, on which 
the arms of those 
to be remembered 
were to be carved ; 
but great families 
sometimes pass 
away quickly, and 
only two out of 
the 134 shields have 
been filled ! 

A daughter of 
Thomas, second 
Lord Colepeper, 
married Thomas, 
fifth Lord  Fair- 
fax, taking him her 
father’s estate (male 
issue failing). On 
the death of the 
seventh Lord Fair- 
fax the property 
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passed to the Rev. Denny Martin, third 
son of the Hon. Frances Fairfax and 
Denny Martin, Esq., of Loose, whose 
brother, General Philip Martin, left it 
to the Wykeham fam- 
ily, who added that 
name to their own, 
and long may they 
dwell in the land to 
show how carefully 
and_ successfully an 
historically interesting 
property may be main- 
tained. 

What is described 
generally as the Castle 
consists of the old 
castle, distinguished 
as the Gloriette, the 
inner bailey (of the 
outer bailey now little 
remains), on which the 
modern castle and 
Maiden’s Tower are 
built, and the inner 
and outer  barbican. 
The inner bailey is 
approached from the 
inner barbican by a 





bridge (which was 
originally the draw- 


bridge) carried on two 
solid stone arches 
resting on piers. 
The three islands were connected by 
drawbridges, which are all shown 
on the plan. Perhaps the most pic- 
turesque portion of the whole castle is 
the old gate-house; the groove in the 
stone archway in which the portcullis 
worked is still seen as you pass under, 
and the machicolations overhead are in 
perfect preservation, but solid oak doors 
now supply the place of the portcullis. 
Entering through these doors, what were 
the retainers’ rooms are on the right 
and left hand, the constable’s quarters 
being over them ; although this building 
is at present used as a porter’s lodge and 
stables, it retains much of its ancient 
character, as little alteration as possible 
having been made in the structure itself, 
which dates from the early part of the 
thirteenth century, if not earlier. 

The inner bailey, the centre island and 
much the largest of the three, is now 
reached, the four semicircular bastions 
which protected it remain, but are now 
occupied by a peaceful sun-dial and flower 
beds instead of armed retainers. Velvet 
turf shaded by tall cedar trees is now 


ENTRANCE TO THE 
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found where the wall of the ‘‘ enceint ” and 
outer bailey originally stood. 

On this island is the present castle, 
rebuilt in 1822 by Mr. Fiennes Wykeham- 
Martin in place of the Jacobean mansion 
erected by Sir Richard Smith, before- 
mentioned, early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; all that remains of that building is 
the handsome oak mantelpiece in the 
present dining-hall, of which a sketch has 
been made. 

Mr. Charles Wykeham-Martin in his 
Listory of Leeds Castle (printed for private 
circulation only) says in writing of the 
alterations of 1822: 

‘* This much may be said of the spirit in 
which they were carried out, the utmost 
endeavours were made to do everything in 
the style of the period selected for imita- 
tion, and I think a large measure of 
success has resulted from a systematic 
effort to introduce as little novelty as 
possible, by building the outer walls as 
thick as if they had been erected by Henry 
VIII., a depth has been produced in the 
windows and doors which is wanting in 
almost all houses of the same style and 
period.” 

The outer and inner halls, the drawing- 
rooms, library, small dining-room, and din- 
ing-hall are nearly seventeen feet high, 
and handsome, well-proportioned rooms, 
the oak staircase forming the chief feature 
of the castle. The curious mantelpiece in 
the small dining-room with its twelve 
heads curtained in panels was carved by 
Michel Fox, an ancestor of the family on 
the female side, and forms a very interest- 
ing feature. The heavy iron fire-dogs or 
andirons of the time of Henry VIII. are 





ANNE BOLEYN’S CASKET. 


also interesting, enriched with the Royal 
crown, Tudor-rose, and fleur-de-lis. 

On the right, as you approach from the 
gateway, is the solid-looking low square 
tower, known as the Maiden’s Tower, 
named, it has been said, from an anchoress 
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LEEDS CASTLE, ‘‘ THE GREAT KITCHEN.” 
who once dwelt there; but it is now known 
that Henry VIII. built it for the maids of 
honour of his Court, and that it derived 
its name from its origin: at present it is 
used for domestic purposes, alas! a 
laundry, &c., but externally is little 


changed beyond the mantling ivy which 
has much overgrown the gray Kentish rag- 
stone, and more than half hides the Tudor 
mouldings which enrich the doorways and 


mullioned windows. 

Near this, at the water level, stands the 
old square tower erected about 1291 by 
Edward I. as a swimming-bath (the 
present boat-house) ; and the leaden pipe, 
one-third of a mile long, an entry of the 
repair of which is made in the Survey of 
1362, doubtless conveyed the water from 
the spring in the adjacent hill to this bath, 
and supplied the castle with fresh 
water. ’ 

Of interesting old family pictures there 
are many, chiefly of the Fairfaxes ; a half- 
length portrait of Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, who was stabbed by Felton, and 
that of the beautiful Duchess of Bucking- 
ham, ‘‘seeing which,” Horace Walpole 
said, when he visited the castle in 1752, 
‘* was the only recompense for the fatigue 
he had undergone,” and thereby con- 
spicuously chronicled his want of apprecia- 
tion. There are also some good modern 
paintings by Reinagle and Sir W. Beechy. 

In the drawing-room, amongst the 
relics, is a curious casket that belonged 
toAnne Boleyn. It is covered in velvet 
that once was green, and bound with 
gold bands, as shown in the sketch. It is 
three and three-quarter inches long, and 
two and a half inches wide, complete with 
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lock and key. 
The Book of 
Collects, grace- 
fully illuminated 
on vellum, is 
inside, just fit- 
ting the casket, 
which must, 
judging from the 
rings attached to 
it, have been 
suspended by a 
chain or cord 
from the neck, or 
secured to the 
waist belt. 

The old castle 
is principally 
thirteenth  cen- 
tury work from 
the windows to 
the upper story, which latter was recon- 
structed by Sir Henry Guldeford for 
Henry VIII. It is approached from the 
modern building by a bridge supporting an 
upper and lowerstory passage. This bridge 
is carried on two pointed arches through 
which the moat water flows; the piers of 
the arches were in days gone by used for 
the drawbridges, for this was the final 
stronghold. Henry VIIL.’s banqueting- 
hall, with its lofty stone mullioned bay 
window, is the 
principal room 
in the  build- 
ing; it is now 
converted into 
a sumptuous 
kitchen, the 
equal to which 
in size is seldom 
seen; it has a 
modern grate 
of fine propor- 
tions, as. the 
sketch indicates. 

The _ original 
stone jambs to 
the fireplace, 
with the Royal 
arms and sup- 
porters, were 
removed to the 
present billiard- 
room. The old 
kitchen was at 
the extreme 
north, and is 
now formed in- 
to the larder. 
Over the 
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kitchen is the Queen’s bedchamber, in 
which there is a handsome carved mantel- 
piece, and a bed chiefly noticeable for its 
size. Looking from the windows of the 
rooms of this portion of the castle, the 
effect is that of being on board ship, for 
the walls rise straight from the water, and 
not until the eye wanders to the wooded 
slopes beyond is this impression modified. 
Although the old castle is entirely sur- 
rounded by water, it is so well built that 
it is a specially dry and healthy dwelling 
place, bright with summer sunshine, and 
the countless charming views from all 
quarters rest in the mind, and are brought 
away by _ the 
visitor. 

Passing over the 
bridge, the chapel 
is immediately on 
the left; this 
chapel was built 
by Edward I., 
and diverted from 
its designed pur- 
pose by Henry 
VIII., and only 
of late years has 
it been restored to 
it. The windows 
are Early English, 


and have of 
course been much, 
but well restor- 


ed; the heads are 
filled with what is 
known as ‘ Ken- 
tish” tracery, sup- 
ported by shafts 
with bell capitals. 
The square tower 
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on the right contains the curious 
bell on which the curfew is rung 
at eight o’clock every night; it 
bears the date 1435, and is 
ornamented with figures of the 
Virgin and Child, St. George 
and the Dragon, and the Cruci- 
fixion. The ancient clock of the 
same date also strikes on this 
bell, and the pendulum move- 
ment and new winding wheels 
are, it is believed, the only ad- 
ditions made to it. 

Light and air are given to the 
numerous rooms and passages 
in this old part by a long central 
well-opening. 

The sallyport, originally used as a 
water entrance to the old castle, is 
reached by a winding staircase lead- 
ing to a door at the top of a flight of 
steps, which descend below the water- 
line. 

That wine should have been made at 
Leeds seems now a strange fact, but 
there is a record that Queen Eleanor, 
wife of Edward I., made wine from the 
vineyard, by which name the kitchen 
garden, lying well to the south on the 
mainland, is still known. The entrance 
to it is curious, and considered sufficiently 
interesting to form an illustration. 








A MISSING LINK IN THE CHAIN OF THE MUTINY. 


By DEPUTY SURGEON-GENERAL PASKE.! 


VEN officialdom was alive to our 
danger, though powerless to afford 
greater assistance, so heavy was the 
pressure on every department. Hand- 
fuls of troops were being pushed on by 
water and bullock train to aid Havelock 
in stemming the tide of the Gwalior 
invasion of Cawnpore; and the offer of 
fifteen hundred Goorkha soldiers was not 
to be despised. The Star of Nepaul, 
Jung Bahadoor, had not long since had 
an excellent opportunity of learning some- 
thing of the secrets of British adminis- 
tration and he could probably form a 
very shrewd guess as to the ultimate 
issues of the mighty drama that was then 
being played out not far from his own 
hilly dominions. 

We met the Nepaulese contingent at 
Gorruckpore ; we, that is to say half-a- 
dozen officers and a slender and unreli- 
able guard of native cavalry, which was 
all that could be spared, and with which 
we had to traverse a district steeped 
in a hopeless state of rebellion, enter 
Azimgurh in the face of fifty thousand 
besiegers, and escape through their midst 
by night with a march of twenty-seven 
miles in drenching rain and the swollen 
Gogra to cross ere the morning sun had 
fairly dried our dripping clothes. The 
advent of the sturdy little hill-men with 
their gofail and still more dreaded 
kookerie, the former a native bow, the 
latter a most formidable curved knife, 
their favourite weapon, was the signal 
for the Gorruckpore native infantry and 
cavalry to throw off their allegiance to 
the Hon. John Company and decamp. 


Anyhow, the timely arrival of the 
Goorkha advance-guard probably averted 
another record of butchery. The original 
idea was, we are told, for them to make a 
demonstration towards Fyzabad and 
Lucknow ; and, so far as public criticism 
was concerned, the authorities would 
have been perfectly secure in drawing up 
such a programme, as not one man could 
have survived to tell the tale. 

Those on the spot, however, were surely 
in a better position to judge of the utter 
unfitness of our new auxiliaries, ignorant 
even of the formation of a square, to be 
at once pitted against disciplined regular 
troops ; and it was, after some discussion, 
deemed most expedient to leave Gorruck- 
pore in charge of a native of position 
and to fall back on Azimgurh and 
Jaunpore with a view to covering Benares 
and possibly intercepting the independent 
bodies of rebels that were constantly 
marching from Oudh in the hope of 
stirring up the fanatical populace of the 
sacred city. 

The bridge of boats was accordingly 
guarded at both ends, and an enormous 
line of Goorkhas recrossed the Rapti and 
wound along the uneven road; while as 
the morning sun gained in altitude, a 
kind of Japanese umbrella appeared on 
every musket : a very excellent idea from 
any ordinary standpoint, though on mili- 
tary grounds I hazard no opinion. We 
were not destined to quit the district 
unmolested. A Mohammedan of blood- 
thirsty proclivities and repulsive exterior, 
an individual of some note, had resolved 
to exterminate us root and branch; and, 


1 In editing these few notes for my friend, I may just mention, by way of explanation, that they cover the 
period between Lord Canning’s final acceptance of aid from Nepaul and the engagements near Mandori and 
Chanda, episodes which Kaye and Malleson have touched on with such brevity as to warrant the above title. 
Mr. Paske was ordered to the front to join Havelock, when the doctor appointed to take charge of the 
Goorkhas, already on their way from Khat Mandu, fell ill, and my friend had, at the eleventh hour, to 


replace him. 
mentioned and other historians.—F. G. AFLALO, 


132. September, 1894. 


The second inroad of the hillmen under their ‘‘ Star” himself is given in detail by the afore- 
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assisted as he was by spies, while the 
luxuriant vegetation favoured his con- 
cealment, his perseverance was at last 
rewarded, and we lost several men. We 
were to blame for having encamped in a 
technically faulty position and more 
especially for having overlooked a large 
village in the jungle on our left. As it 
was, the Goorkhas fired the village and 
beheaded five-and-thirty prisoners with 
terrible despatch, while the cowardly 
instigator of this unsuccessful surprise 
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through their lines that night, brought 
about their ears a nest of Nepaul hornets, 
whose stings were on acquaintance some- 
thing to dread. The only enemy, how- 
ever, that stole a march on us was 
sickness. Every Goorkha tent had a 
large fire, that the smoke might suffocate 
the mosquitoes, and was, apart from this, 
a most unsavoury abode, hill-men being 
as a rule wonderfully free from scruples 
on the score of cleanliness. They for- 
tunately resisted the intrusion of any 





A SPY WAS SOON TAKEN IN OUR MIDST. 


escaped on observing with whom the 
victory lay. 

A fortnight’s marching brought us back 
to the identical spot on the banks of the 
Gogra where we had gladly rested after 
that memorable flight in a pitiless rain 
and an Egyptian darkness. As I have 
already intimated, a well-executed march, 
virtually too a case of Hobson’s choice, 
gave scant satisfaction at headquarters. 
We returned in strength to the district 
we had left in weakness, and were anxious 
to demonstrate in unmistakable language 
that the rabble had, by allowing us to get 


European, allowing me to remain without 
and prescribe, while one of their own 
doctors detailed the sufferers’ symptoms 
for my benefit. 

We soon entered an abandoned station, 
where the game of plunder had evi- 
dently been played out ; and found in the 
shop of a Baboo—advisedly conspicuous 
just then by his absence—a golden oppor- 
tunity of replenishing the Commissariat 
with some excellent champagne and 
tinned provisions. Evidence not being 
wanting that he had aided and abetted the 
mutineers, we confiscated, in duty bound, 
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these welcome commodities. Truly, an- 
nexation in the East is a grand solution 
of many difficulties! A single European 
gunner nowreached uswith a nine-pounder 
field gun and a twelve-pounder howitzer, 
and under his auspices certain picked 
Goorkhas were put in training and took 
to the work con amore. 

As an exception to the general calm 
that had apparently succeeded the storm, 
there was one throwing down of the 
glove which had to be summarily dealt 
with. Early one morning, we marched 
with five hundred Goorkhas and our 
‘*battery” on the rebel stronghold, a 
well-to-do native residence on the bank 
of a small stream. An envoy with a 
white flag having been fired upon, the 
nine-pounder was brought into requisi- 
tion, and the first and only ball we had 
occasion to fire, travelled along the tiled 
roof and entered a solitary aperture, about 
two feet square and closed by a wooden 
shutter. Then there ensued a fearful 
commotion, and our men made short 
work of the flying rebels, it afterwards 
transpiring that the women had been 
placed for safety in a room behind that 
shutter. The wailing was so terrific that 
the besieged, incapable of holding out 
against what they considered the miracu- 
lous, fled in disorder. 

The chief, an elderly man, and more than 
probably the tool of others quicker to 
escape, was taken and hanged. We 
were sorry for him ; but clemency on our 
part would have implied weakness. The 
expedition had not cost us a single man, 
and we accordingly celebrated the achieve- 
ment at mess that night with libations of 
‘* Simkin” of the aforementioned Baboo 
brand, our one regret being that the 
original owner had unfeelingly omitted to 
lay in a larger stock. 

Leaving five hundred men to garrison 
Azimgurh, we moved with the remainder 
and our guns across the Gumti (or 
‘* twisting ” river) and entered Jaunpore, 
where in the early days of June the Sikhs 
had murdered the commanding officer 
and a young civilian. However, we soon 
resumed camp-life, and enjoyed the 
services of a most reliable ‘‘ Intelligence 
Department,” the strings of which were 
admirably worked by the faithful Hingun 
Lall, a native of Karakut, who had 
already done splendid service. Where a 
native shone in the mutiny, the light was 
indeed a brilliant one ! 

The prospect of more tramping was 
dreary indeed, the road being familiar of 
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yore and about as interesting and sandy 
as the banks of the Suez Canal. A 
stationary camp was pitched on the right 
of the road leading into Oudh; and, 
thanks to the Goorkhas’ horror of cavalry, 
a chevaux-de-frise of pointed bamboos 
sprung up around it in an incredibly 
short time, their terrible ookeries en- 
abling them to cut the bamboos across 
the fibre with the utmost ease. As night 
sentries, the Goorkhas were unsurpassed, 
being fully aware that decapitation would 
be the penalty of negligence. A spy was 
soon taken in our midst, owing to the 
accurate information of Hingun Lall, 
and, according to rule, blown from a 
gun; a method of execution which, while 
unutterably repulsive to the spectator, 
must be more instantaneous than most 
others. But the ‘‘ Intelligence Depart- 
ment” soon communicated a yet more 
startling piece of news, as a result of 
which the force moved one morning at an 
early hour with bands of wetted straw 
bound round the wheels of the gun- 
carriages and every other precaution cal- 
culated to ensure a surprise. Ere the 
first faint streaks of dawn had cleft the 
Eastern sky, the signals of our advance- 
guard told us plainly that we were close 
upon the enemy; and, peeping through 
the tall maize, bajra and jawar, we saw 
on the uncultivated margin of a large 
tank a considerable force of rebels busy 
vith preparations for an early breakfast. 
They soon tasted the ookerie instead, 
and there was a regular stampede, many 
leaping desperately into the tank, though 
not one left it alive, every head being 
riddled with bullets as it reappeared at 
the surface. As usual, the leaders of the 
expedition succeeded in making good 
their escape on the back of a swift 
elephant ; though the evident plight they 
were in must have served as a salutary 
warning to others who believed in kicking 
against stone walls. 

Meteorologists assure us that storms 
follow the course of an atmospheric 
current charged with rain; and similarly 
with us, the capture and execution of a 
spy apparently preceded an engagement. 
Another victim of his own zeal was 
scarcely cold in his grave when we 
received information that a formidable 
medley of fighting men with four guns 
and several trained gunners, was march- 
ing down the main road from Oudh. As 
they had no cavalry, we determined to 
take the bull by the horns, and test the 
mettle of our men in the face of well- 
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THE WHOLE FORCE DASHED PAST US WITH A MIGHTY CRY. 


served guns. A march of some ten miles 
brought us to a bend in the road and 
within view of the enemy, who were 
occupying a strong position on high 
ground and, from the lay of their guns, 
evidently awaited an attack from the 
main road. As, however, we pushed 
through the crops towards their rear, 
they changed front and faced us, a move- 


ment anticipated by our commandant, 
who intended to take due advantage of 
it. A flanking party was accordingly 
detached under a very promising young 
officer, but, owing to the nature of the 
ground, it made too long a détour and 
arrived on the scene too late to be of any 


service. Meanwhile, we moved leisurely 
within range, their guns opening the 
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ball and ours promptly 
salute. 

It did not, however, take long to 
discover that in this artillery duel of two 
against four, most of the fun was on 
their side; and after having ailowed 
ample time for our flanking party to put 
in an appearance, the order was given to 
storm the enemy’s position. To our 
horror not a man stirred. After every 
form of argument, persuasion and threat 
had failed, it only remained for the few 
European officers to lead the way in the 
hope that the men might perchance 
follow. We therefore set out at a brisk 
pace, the guns flashing in our faces, 
round shot hissing and tearing overhead, 
and bullets innumerable pitting along the 
earth all around. But the hazardous 
experiment was crowned with success ; 
for ere long the whole force dashed past 
us with a mighty cry, faces stern and 
set, their muskets trailing in the left 
hand, while with the right they gripped 
their terrible knives. Many bit the dust, 
but at last the ookeries got among 
the rebels and every gunner died at his 
post. To us those gunners unquestionably 
owed their training, though they did not 
die in the Company’s uniform ; few other 


returning the 


Asiatics could have handled their guns 
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with such effect; no others would have 
died for them. 

Such then was the demoralising engage- 
ment near Chanda; and after the first 
excitement was over, gloom began to 
settle on the Goorkha faces; many had 
just crowded round the ‘‘dooley ” to see 
the last of a favourite officer, and were 
evidently counting the cost and finding 
that the butcher’s bill had been too heavy. 
For their own country, they might have 
willingly laid down their lives, but what 
was Hecuba to them, or they to Hecuba, 
that they should fight for her? No 
invader was threatening their hearth and 
home: why then should they be called 
upon to water India’s burning plains with 
their life’s blood in expiation of our folly ? 

With our return to Jaunpore, by easy 
stages on account of our wounded, the 
‘* link,” so far as I am concerned, became 
riveted. The Goorkhas returned to their 
mountain eyrie laden with spoil ; while I 
surveyed the ruins of a once happy home 
and the sickening prospect of starting 
life afresh in a now odious land, the 
sepulchre of almost all my comrades. 
The mutiny is an old, old story now, but 
this hitherto almost unnoticed phase from 
the pen of one of its living victims, may, 
I hope, find a few not unwilling readers. 
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By Robert Herrick 
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IcouLD but see thee yesferday 
Stung by a fretful bee, ys: 

And I the javelin sucked away, fig 
And healed the Wound in thee. Be 


A thousand thorns and briars, 
and slings. 
I bave in my poor breast; & 
Yet neer can see thal salve ja 
which brings Big 
My passions any rest. ee 
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As love shall help me,I admire = : 


How thou canst sit and smilelé 
To see me bleed, and not desire}? 


‘lo staunch the blood the while. 


per , 
of gentle -— 
mould, Ee 
Art so 
unkind to me, 
— What dismal stories will be told 
Of those that cruel be? 


tho cad 
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By CELIA ELIZA SHUTE. 


™ OT that fire built yet, Ory ?” 
‘*No, marm.” 

‘Well, if you ain’t the beatum for 
dallyin’, Ory Pease! Can’t you step 
round a little livelier for once ?” 

A loud rattle of the stove lifter and 
covers convincingly testified to an attempt 
being made at more energetic action. 

‘*Put on the big b’iler, Ory, an’ fill it 
up to the brim. Mis’ Holman’s wash this 


week’s a marster one, an’ we’ve got to 
work spry to git it out early. 
draw a plenty of water?” 

‘* Plenty.” 

The voice of the invisible ‘‘ Ory” was 
in harmony with the clang of the stove 


Did Jake 


utensils. In the interval of silence that 
followed, the brisk, jerky tones from the 
room adjoining announced, ‘‘ There! I’m 
a comin’ at last. It’s took me longer 
than usual this mornin’ to git my hair 
bobbed. That plaguy neuralgy takes me 
so in the shoulder every once in a while, 
seems as though I must holler right 
out ;” and a middle-aged woman, whose 
figure was composed of billowy layers of 
flesh, tied in at the waistline by broad 
gingham apron-strings, ‘appeared, and 
with an inclusive glance inspected the 
preparations made. 

‘“’Twon’t take water long to bile on 
top of such a fire as that,” she said, ap- 
provingly. ‘*That b’iler’ll hold more 
without slopping over. Where’s the 
dipper ?” 

Ora thrust it within her mother’s reach, 
and putting the cover of the boiler on 
noisily walked to the kitchen door and 
looked vaguely around. There was a 
look of discontent on her small brown 
face. 

The little house stood alone on the 
crest of a pigmy hill, which on the right 
sloped gradually to a winding river, from 
which it was separated by a thick growth 
of trees and shrubbery. In front the hill- 


side was smooth and green. On the two re- 
maining sides, fruit trees, currant bushes, 
flower beds, and vegetable patches spread 
themselves about with a gratifying lack 
of disposition to crowd each other. There 
was a walk from the seldom-used front 
door to the gate at the foot of the hill, 
bordered on both sides by whitewashed 
stones, heaps of which, piled in pyramidal 
form, decorated the smooth plots on 
either side of this walk. The freshness 
and cleanness of early morning was every- 
where present. There was exhilaration 
and inspiration in the view presented of 
valley, river, and mountain. 

‘*Nice day, ain’t it?” remarked Mrs. 
Pease, cheered by the glimpse of summer 
beauty that greeted her as she passed the 
open window. 

** Nothin’ wonderful about it as I see,” 
answered Ora, almost savagely. ‘‘ It’s 
fit as any day to work in. I don’t see as 
it makes any difference what kind of a 
day it is, when we've got to slave over 
washtubs and suds. I’m sick of it all!” 

Mrs. Pease made no answer, but 
glanced furtively at her daughter’s clouded 
face whenever the exigences of work 
brought her near the kitchendoor. ‘‘ It’s 
all her seein’ Charlotte Frost racin’ by 
arter Steve Judkins last night,” she said 
to herself. ‘‘’Twon’t do no good to speak 
of it, though, for she’d deny it up an’ 
down. That’s got to be straightened out, 
or Ory’ll be down sick with worryin’.” 

‘* Don’t stand there any longer, Ory,” 
she called, peremptorily, a moment later, 
with a change of sentiment born c. the 
demand for action. ‘‘ We’ve lost a good 
quarter of an hour already waitin’ for that 
pesky fire.” 

The girl came back into the room, 
dragging after her by one end a heavy 
wash-bench, on top of which the two 
women placed a tub of wet linen. Another 
was already resting on a broad-topped 
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ORA AND HER MOTHER PLUNGED THEIR BARED ARMS INTO THE SOAPY MASSES WITHOUT FURTHER 
DELAY, 


stool, and Ora and her mother plunged 
their bared arms into the soapy masses 
without further delay. Ora’s mood was 
inimical to conversation, and no sound 
was heard for some time except the 
swish, swish of the linen, as piece after 
piece was dragged through the suds to 
take its place on the zinc-ribbed wash- 
boards. 

‘*Soon’s we git em rubbed out once 


we'll have breakfast,” said Mrs. Pease at 
last, panting a little from her violent ex- 
ertions. ‘*S’pose you run out, Ory, an’ 
see if there’s any fresh eggs in the nest. 
I'll finish rubbin’ out.” 

‘*]’m most done,” answered Ora, snap- 
ping a handkerchief through the air as 
she spoke. ‘**Ain’t this a pretty one, 
mar?” She held the embroidered web 
up to view. ‘‘I don’t see whv I can't 
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have such things as well as Mis’ 
Holman!” 

‘‘What earthly good would they do 
you?” asked her mother, scornfully. 
‘‘Them things is just for show. I'd 
rather put my money somewheres else.” 

Ora shrugged her shoulders pettishly. 
She was in a mood where sympathy would 
have been as irritating to her as oppo- 
sition. Her lips opened as though she 
were about to continue the argument, but 
closed again as the front gate squeaked 
on its hinges and hasty footsteps were 
heard coming up the walk. 

‘* Who in natur’ can be comin’ at this 
time in the mornin’?” inquired Mrs. 
Pease, excitedly. ‘‘ You don’t look fit to 
go to the door,” she added, rapidly sur- 
veying her daughter’s splashed apron and 
steamy face. ‘‘ I'll have to go myself, 
though I don’t look any too trig.” 

Ora looked calmly indifferent, but no 
sooner had her mother left the room than 
she ran behind the door that opened into 
the little front entry, and listened eagerly. 

‘*Why, good mornin’, Steve,” she 
heard her mother say in a loud crescendo. 
‘Come right in. Yes, Ory’s up. We're 
early risers here,” and her cheeks blazed 
with sudden colour as she flew into the 
bedroom, tidied her hair, wiped her hot 
face, and quickly substituted a neat white 
apron for the gingham one she had on. 

Ora had a face that was very attractive 
in spite of freckles and reddish hair. Her 
eyes were brown and bright, her teeth 
unusually fine. As she came timidly into 
the little parlour, in answer to her 
mother’s summons, Steve Judkins made 
up his mind that he had hitherto failed 
to realise fully what a very pretty girl she 
was. 

“Tm going to drive my new horse 
down to the beach this afternoon,” he 
explained promptly, ‘‘an’ I came round 
to see if you wouldn’t like to go too. 
You can, can’t you?” 

“Well, I don’t know about it,” an- 
swered Ora, hesitatingly. ‘‘There’s all 
them clothes to do to-day, anyway. 
Monday’s the hardest day in the week 
always.” 

‘*Of course you can go, Ory !” hastily 
interjected Mrs. Pease. ‘‘ We can leave 
some of the things over till to-morrow as 
well as not, an’ the ride will do you lots 
of good.” 

‘*You give me a turn I sha’n’t git over 
in a hurry,” she said to her daughter, 
when Steve, after a few remarks, had 
gone off smiling at the success of his 
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errand. ‘‘Charlotte Frost would have 
stood a mighty good chance of gittin’ 
that ride if I hadn’t spoke up for you. 
You act dreadful senseless about some 
things, Ory.” 

Ora made a petulant movement. She 
understood her mother’s allusion, but, 
being particularly sensitive and shy, words 
did not come easily to her. Now, she 
hastily divested herself of her company 
splendour and went back to her work, 
but her face was brightened wonderfully. 
Mrs. Pease caught its radiant expression 
by cautious, surreptitious glances, but 
said nothing. To have openly recognised 
its dawning content would have been fatal 
to its continuance, she knew. 


Punctually at two o’clock (the earliest 
hour at which it would be possible to 
expect Steve) Ora was ready for her drive, ° 


and fidgeting about from one front 
window to the other. Nothing but Mrs. 
Pease’s extreme gratification at thecoming 
event prevented her from commenting 
cuttingly on this uneasiness. In the back- 
yard a whirligig clothes-dryer, stationary 
from lack of a breeze, bore on its concen- 
tric lines the morning’s work. Ora’s 
conscience was clear, her face bright. 
Her pretty little figure in its blue dress 
climbing over the buggy wheel sent 
positive rapture into her mother’s heart. 
On one thing this hard-working woman 
had set her heart. She meant that Ora 
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SHE CAME TIMIDLY INTO THE LITTLE PARLOUR, 


should marry Steve Judkins if it could be 
brought about by any means possible to 
her. Steve had a fine farm and consider- 
able money, and his partiality for Ora 
had been sufficiently marked to have been 
the subject of comment in the village.- It 
was the mother’s strongest desire that 


Ora should be spared the life of drudgery 
that had been her own daily portion. 
**She’s a pretty girl, my Ory!” she 
said to herself, with a curious tightening 
at her throat, as she watched Steve tuck 
the grey lap-robe over Ora’s dress and 
straighten himself as he took the reins. 
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‘‘Charlotte Frost sha’n’t have him!” 
Her pale eyes lighted with sudden 
determination. ‘‘ Somehow I know as 
well as I want to that Steve means 
suthin’ by taking Ory out this arternoon. 
If I could only do something to help it 
along! I might as well go up and see 
Susan Frost by and by. Perhaps I can 
find out if he’s been going there lately. 
Guess I’d better go as soon as I can git 
things reg’lated, for it looks thundery 
over in the west.” 

The afternoon was fast waning when 
Mrs. Pease came out, locked the door, 
hid the key under the upper step, shook 
the gate violently to be sure she had 
hasped it after her, and started on her 
journey with a briskness that was as- 
tonishing considering her physical pro- 
portions and the upward slope of the road. 

The thunder clouds were piling higher, 
and apparently absorbing all the air. 
The afternoon grew hot and breathless. 
On the tall elms that bordered the village 
street down which she passed the leaves 
hung as heavy and motionless as if 
carved of malachite. The roadway, with 
its grass-fringed sidewalks, lay white 
under the glare of the brilliant sun. 
Mrs. Pease’s face was crimson when she 


stopped in front of a little brown house, 
with a front piazza shaded by two umbrage- 


ous horse-chestnut trees. The promise 
held out by their clustering branches 
stirred the tired woman to ascend the steps 
with many gasps and sighs. 

**Good land!” cried a voice from an 
upper window. ‘“‘If here ain’t Mis’ 
Pease !” 

The narrow green shutter that had 
swung open to admit of this remark’s 
descent was drawn to hastily, and a 
moment later the door blinds flew open 
with a jerk, and a quick-motioned, shrewd- 
faced little woman, clad in a Mother 
Hubbard wrapper of brown and white 
calico, as smooth and fresh as water and 
smoothing irons could make it, appeared. 

‘*Whatever made you start out on 
such a day?” said she, reproachfully, 
presenting a palm-leaf fan. ‘‘ Not but 
what I’m always glad to see you, Mis’ 
Pease, but seems ’s if you’d a been more 
comfortable if you’d waited until after 
sundown.” 

‘* There ain’t much doubt about that,” 
admitted Mrs. Pease, whose breath came 
with startling audibleness. ‘‘ If ’tain’t too 
much trouble, I'd like a glass of water, 
Mis’ Frost. My throat’s terribly dry, 
wadin’ through all that dust.” 
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The alert little woman darted through 
the straw-carpeted entry-way as rapidly 
as though the thermometer had been 
more creditably employed than in gratify- 
ing a ceaselessly aspiring ambition, and 
was back again as promptly. 

‘* Drink this tea instead,” urged she, 
producing a blue willow-pattern cup and 
saucer, from which a delightful odour 
arose. ‘*‘ Water’s dangerous when you're 
so het up.” 

‘* That’s real kind of you, Mis’ Frost,” 
said Mrs. Pease, gratefully. ‘‘ There ain’t 
nothin’ I like better’n a cup o’ tea when | 
git overheated, but of course I wasn’t 
goin’ to speak of it.” 

‘*] relish it more’n anything. myself 
such days,” said Mrs. Frost, watching 
the red patches grow paler on her visi- 
tor’s forehead and cheeks. ‘‘ This piazzy’s 
real comfortable when the sun gits round 
behind the house.” 

‘** Ory often wishes we had one on our 
house,” said Mrs. Pease, contemplatively. 
‘** It’s the fust thing we shall have if we 
ever git forehanded, but I believe in lettin’ 
well enough alone.” 

‘“‘Ory’s notions are a little high,” 
answered Mrs. Frost, with a certain 
meaning, scanning Ora’s mother’s face 
narrowly to discern any indications of 
resentment at her freedom. ‘* You've 
had a hard time to git your place clear, 
an’ I never favoured gittin’ into the mire 
when you can keep out. Why didn’t Ory 
come round with you?” 

‘*Steve Judkins carried her to the 
beach this arternoon with his new horse,” 
replied Mrs. Pease, trembling at the oppor- 
tune inquiry that enabled her to state the 
news she had come so far to tell, without 
absolutely forcing it into the conversa- 
tion. ‘It’s a reg’lar beauty. S’pose you 
ain’t seen it yet ?” 

‘*La, yes! Indeed I have!” 

Mrs. Frost spoke the truth, for Steve 
Judkins had driven by that very after- 
noon with his new possession on his way 
to get Ora, but with the perspicacity 
peculiar to certain minds she divined 
Mrs. Pease’s uneasiness at the indefinite- 
ness of her reply, and determined not to 
lessen it by any explanatory remark. 

**He always said Ory should have the 
fust ride,” added Mrs. Pease, unconscious 
how much anxiety was being manifested 
in her florid face. 

** | ain’t sayin’ she didn’t.” 

Mrs. Pease did not lack in penetration, 
and could see that Mrs. Frost was endea- 
vouring to annoy her. She was angry, 
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‘* THIS PIAZZY’S REAL COMFORTABLE WHEN THE SUN GITS ROUND BEHIND THE HOUSE. 


and straightening herself, made a bold 
and unconsidered stroke. 

‘**T would be funny if she hadn’t,” said 
she, colouring with the effort she was 
making. ‘‘I s’pose some day ‘twill be 
hern.” 


The rockers on the chair occupied by 
Mrs. Frost made a wide scratch on the 
painted boards of the piazza as she gave 
an involuntary lurch forward. Two little 
spots of red flamed in her sallow cheeks, 
and her eyes snapped visibly. 
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‘*Do tell! Well, I hadn’t s’posed it 
was so serious! Then Ory’s really caught 
him at last!” 

Mrs. Pease was conscious of a tumult- 
uous beating of all her pulses as she 
stared her questioner in the face. To 
hear the inference drawn from her pre- 
sumptuous declaration voiced in such plain 
and unmistakable terms almost paralysed 
her. 

‘“‘T ain't at liberty to say anything 
more yet,” she stammered, confusedly. 
‘*An’ you mustn’t mention it to a soul 
outside till I give you leave.” 

‘‘That’s queer; I should think you'd 
want it spread,” said Mrs. Frost, lifting 
her thin eyebrows. ‘‘Steve’s the catch 
of the place. If ’twas my Charlotte, I 
wouldn’t let the grass grow under my 
feet before I'd circ’late it pretty freely.” 

‘*Ory’s queer about them things. She’d 
be awful mad if she knew I'd told,” re- 
turned Mrs. Pease, whose brain seemed 
to be spinning around erratically. 

‘*T shall tell Charlotte, anyway,” in- 
sisted Mrs. Frost. ‘‘ Steve Judkins took 
quite a shine to her one while, an’ he’s 
invited her to ride with his new horse 
some day. If he an’ Ory are goin’ to git 
married, he ain’t no business to be takin’ 
other gals to ride, an’ she sha’n’t go. 
She'll have to have a good reason, 
though, or there won’t be any stoppin’ 


Mrs. Pease’s resources seemed on the 
point of deserting her. Diplomacy was 
as foreign to her as the telling of untruths. 
Her pale blue eyes were full of a per- 
plexity that mystified Mrs. Frost, though 
the latter had not ventured to doubt the 
truth of her visitor’s statement, disagree- 
able though it was to her. 

‘* There’s a partic’lar reason why I can’t 
say any more just now,” feebly reiterated 
Mrs. Pease. ‘‘ Promise me faithfully you 
won't tell what I said to anybody, not 
even Charlotte.” 

The request, which partook strongly of 
the nature of entreaty, had scarcely been 
voiced, when the green shutter above flew 
back with a bang that sent both women 
half out of their chairs, anda sharp young 
voice called out triumphantly :— 

‘*]’ve hearn it all without bein’ told, 
Mis’ Pease! You ought to be more care- 
ful about tellin’ secrets under open 
windows. I'll be down in a minute.” 

The tone of the sarcastic voice fell like 
lashes on Mrs. Pease. She sank into her 
chair as helpless as a wounded creature, 
her face ashy, her heavy mouth twitching 
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pitifully. The quality of Mrs. Frost's 
questioning gaze made her draw her 
breath with difficulty, but that was as 
nothing compared to the prospect of 
Charlotte’s coming attack. They could 
hear her bouncing through the upper hall 
and down the stairs, like a herald of the 
approaching storm, and in a moment 
more she came out. She was a tall girl 
with a massive frame and big hands and 
feet. Her abundant yellow hair rose in a 
fuzzy mass round her pink and white face. 
Her white teeth were exposed in a smile 
that bordered on the malicious. 

‘* T’ve been sittin’ at the winder hearin’ 
every word you said,” she began ; ‘‘ so you 
see it ain’t any use to warn mar not to 
tell me. I’m s’prised enough to hear 
about Ory. From things I’ve seen an’ 
heard, I didn’t think Steve would make up 
his mind so quick.” 

The girl’s audacity acted on Mrs. Pease 
like an invigorating douche. It aroused 
her to self-assertion. The saucy tone, 
the self-conscious smile, the defiant 


attitude, all had a part in her partial 
restoration. 

‘*T never heard of Steve’s payin’ any 
partic’lar attention to anybody besides 
Ory,” she advanced, with some spirit. 


**If he has, I’d like to know who ’tis. 
Speak up, Charlotte, if you’ve got any- 
thing to say.” 

‘“*Well, I have. Steve Judkins has 
paid me as much attention as ever he did 
Ory. You neednt s’pose that because 
he’s carried her to ride off an’ on he ain’t 
carried no other girls. I guess I’ve been 
as often as she has, an’ he called here 
reg’lar all the spring till I went up to 
Aunt Maria’s. You needn’t tell me Ory’s 
caught him in that little time, because I 
won't believe you if you do!” 

‘** Charlotte !” remonstrated Mrs. Frost, 
scandalised at her daughter’s plain speak- 
ing. 

‘Don’t Charlotte me, mar Frost! I 
know what I’m a sayin’.” 

The girl’s large face was scarlet with 
excitement. She had stationed herself 
directly in front of Mrs. Pease, her hands 
on her hips, and her tall body swaying 
as she talked. Her eyes had sparkles in 
them. Even Mrs. Frost quailed under 
their growing fierceness. 

‘*So, there’s a partic’lar reason you 
don’t tell more, is there?” she went on, 
jeeringly. ‘‘It’s my private opinion you 
can’t tell anything that’s true! I don’t 
believe they’re engaged,any more’n lam !” 

**Well, now! For the land’s sake! 
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Be you a-tellin’ me I’m lyin’, Charlotte 
Frost?” 

** Don’t seem ’s if you could make any- 
thing else out of what I said!” 

A silence as profound as that which 
dominated an uninhabited region followed 
this audacious statement. Charlotte’s 
two listeners sat rigid with astonishment 
at her daring. Mrs. Frost’s look of 
frightened amazement was tinctured with 
a certain admiration of her daughter’s 
fearlessness, Mrs. Pease’s with insulted 
dignity. For one dreadful moment she 
had been completely overcome at her 
wickedness in proclaiming as true that 
which had no other foundation than her 
own strong hope, but the sceptical sneer 
on the angry face before her, the tone of 
defiant accusation in the vibrant voice, 
aroused her naturally combative spirit to 
defence. ‘‘ I’ve got to believe it’s true 
now,” she kept saying to herself. ‘* It zs 
true. I’m sure of it.” Charlotte’s eyes 
seemed to possess the quality of augers. 
Their pitiless scrutiny was almost unen- 
durable. Mrs. Pease’s inward perturba- 
tion was such that she scarcely knew 
what she was saying. She was simply 
conscious, in a dim, indeterminate way, 
that she must support the statement she 
had been led into making, however inde- 
fensible it might be. 

**T had no idee it would touch you so 
deep, Charlotte,” she remarked, feeling 
that she must say something to prevent 
herself from thinking. ‘‘If I had I 
wouldn’t have thought of mentionin’ it, 
even to your mar.” 

‘*Well, of all things!” screamed 
Charlotte. ‘I ain’t said I cared a row 
o’ pins about Steve Judkins, havelI? I 
only said he’d give me as much encourage- 
ment to think he liked me as he ever did 
Ory. I don’t want him, but I ain’t goin’ 
to turn him over to anybody without 
good reason, if I don’t. So, now!” 

** Prob’bly you'll have to make up your 
mind to it sooner or later,” replied Mrs. 
Pease, whose faith in her own prediction 
was growing unaccountable. Charlotte’s 
refuge in generalities had lightened her 
burden wonderfully, and her courage 
waxed valiant. ‘‘ You really give me a 
turn calling me a liar,” she added re- 
proachfully. 

‘** You acted kinder strange, anyway,” 
put in Mrs. Frost, who had not hitherto 
ventured to interpolate a remark since 
she had been so brusquely silenced by her 
daughter. ‘‘ How long’s it been since 
they fixed things up between ’em?” 
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The natural question aroused Mrs. 
Pease’s sickening dread by reducing her 
to plain facts, for which she was unpre- 
pared. 

‘*I ain’t goin’ to say another thing 
about it,” said she, resolutely. ‘‘ I hadn’t 
ought to a spoke at all, but it can’t be 
helped now. All I ask of you is to keep 
it close till I give you liberty to tell it 
round.” 

‘* Well, I s’pose we can promise that,” 
said Mrs. Frost, reluctantly. ‘* What do 
you say, Charlotte?” 

The girl had seated herself on the top 
step, trembling with the reaction from 
the passion that had mastered her. She 
lifted a face no longer red, and a pair of 
eyes in which dwelt a curiously unsatis- 
fied and puzzled expression. There was 
something incomprehensible to her about 
the matter still, and she wrapped her 
arms round her tall knees and hesitated 
before giving the desired assent. In 
the distance the roll of carriage wheels 
could be heard approaching rapidly. The 
pace was so much more rapid than was 
customary in that vicinity that the three 
women were conscious of a thrill of 
curiosity even in the midst of their personal 
excitement. Each turned their head in 
the direction from whence the noise came, 
and the carriage and its occupants burst 
simultaneously upon the vision of all. 

‘* Massy sakes! There they be them- 
selves!” said Mrs. Frost, rising and go- 
ing close to the railing to see to better 
advantage. 

‘*How under the light of the sun do 
you s’pose they happened round this way ? 
Hail ’em, Charlotte !” she added, authori- 
tatively. ‘‘ Tell Ory her mar’s here.” 

Mrs. Pease gave an ineffectual clutch 
of desperation at Charlotte’s sleeve as 
the girl flew past her. She could make 
no sound. The impending crisis had 
rendered her dumb. 

‘*They can take you home as well as 
not,” continued Mrs. Frost, turning to 
her visitor. ‘*’Twould be a pity if they 
couldn’t arter such a tramp as you’ve 
had. Land alive! Have you got a pain? 
You look real mizer’ble.” 

‘* It’s a crick in my side,” gasped Mrs. 
Pease. ‘‘Seemed’s if I couldn’t git my 
breath for a minute.” 

‘** Ploorisy,” asserted her companion. 
‘*Put on a flaxseed poultice as soon as 
you git home. There ain’t anything to 
equal ’em. There! They’re drawin’ up. 
Charlotte’s stopped ’em!” 

Mrs. Pease shivered visibly, but Mrs. 
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Frost was too much interested in watch- 
ing what was going on before her to 
notice it. ‘* I can’t make out what they’re 
up to,” she announced in a puzzled tone. 
‘*They ain’t a gettin’ out, but they’re 
talkin’ at a great rate. Hadn't we better 
go down to the gate and speak to ’em?” 

‘‘T’d rather set still,” said Mrs. Pease, 
in a faint voice. 
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up by the roadside near the gate. She 
could see that Steve and Ora were bend- 
ing forward listening to Charlotte, who, 
leaning on the rail of the white fence, 
seemed to be talking with animation. 

** She’s a-tellin’ °em,” groaned the poor 
woman, stung for the first time into a 
realisation of the enormity of her offence. 
‘* What shall Ido? Seems’s if the very 


‘“THEY’RE WAITIN’ TO DRIVE YOU HOME.” 


‘* Well, if you don’t mind bein’ left, I'll 
run down. Think you'll be all right if I 
leave you a minute ?” 

“Te.” 

As soon as the brown and white calico 
had fluttered over the last step, Mrs. 
Pease raised herself in her chair, and 
gripping its wooden arms tightly looked 
toward the carriage, which was drawn 


Old Boy got into me and driv’ me to tell 
that lie. I'll mortify Ory to death. She'll 
never git over it, either. Oh, what am I 
goin’ to do?” 

She was a sad spectacle as she sat 
there, her big body cowering in the 
roomy rocker, her face, framed in a 
large black bonnet much askew, white 
with anticipation of Ora’s humiliation 
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and despair when Charlotte should have 
finished her startling revelation. ‘An’ 
right before Steve, too!” she thought, 
with anguish. 

‘*She must have hearn it all by this 
time,” she thought presently. ‘* Wonder 
what they'll say to me fust ?” 

‘* Mis’ Pease!” 

“* Mis’ Pease /” 

*€ Mar-r-r !” 

The voices breaking in upon her tor- 
menting thoughts nearly forced a shriek 
from Mrs. Pease. 

**T can’t go, noway,” she groaned. 
don’t see how I can face ’em!” 

‘* Mis’ Pease, come along down, they’re 
a-waitin’ for you,” called Charlotte’s 
sharp voice, as she advanced a little way 
up the walk to make herself heard. She 
put her hands to the sides of her mouth, 
sailor fashion, and called again. ‘‘ Hurry 
up, Mis’ Pease. They’re waitin’ to drive 
you home.” 

‘Drive me home!” Mrs. Pease rose 
in bewilderment. ‘‘ Why—why—they can’t 
be so dreadful put out, then.” She 
adjusted her bonnet with hands that 
trembled so it was more one-sided than 
ever when she had arranged it. ‘‘I can’t 
think what it means, unless Ory’s too 
dazed, or too proud, to say a word before 
the Frosts. I’m thankful they ain’t goin’ 
to take me to task here! Don’t seem 
’sif I could stand that before Susan Frost 
an’ that sassy Charlotte!” She tottered 
a few steps. ‘‘S’pose I’ve got to git 
down there someway, but my legs don’t 
seem to have a mite of strength in ’em.” 

But Mrs. Pease had been too long 
accustomed to domineering over others 
to be wholly crushed by any kind of 
calamity. Appalled as she was at the 
difficulty into which she had gotten her- 
self, her lifelong habit of self-reliance 
acted as a brace to her weakened nerves. 
With a praiseworthy assumption of that 
capableness which she felt that she had 
perhaps forfeited for ever, she got down 
the steps, in spite of an uncertainty 
in regard to her extremities to which 
she had hitherto been a stranger. Her 
anxious eyes scanned the faces she was 
nearing with something so desperately 
imploring in their glance that Ora noticed 
it at once. 

‘“Why, mar! Ain’t you feelin’ well ? 
You hadn’t ought to come out such a 
day. *Twas too warm to walk so far.” 

‘* Dunno how you’d a managed to get 
home if we hadn’t happened to come by,” 

said Steve, jocularly. There was notice- 
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able buoyancy in his hearty voice, un- 
surpassed happiness in his pleasant, 
rustic face. Mrs. Pease looked uncertainly 
from him to Ora, whose little brown face 
wore a blissful expression that her concern 
for her mother was powerless to subdue. 
Charlotte’s felicitations had produced a 
most unexpected, most inexplicable effect. 
The attendant humiliation seemed to have 
been transferred to the unlooked-for side, 
for Mrs. Frost stood by the wheel with a 
disappointed countenance, and Charlotte 
was twisting her big hands together in 
an unsuccessful effort at lightness and 
indifference in her demeanour. 

Mrs. Pease found speech quite beyond 
her. She took refuge in her accredited 
pain, and kept one hand pressed to her 
side. 

‘* Git right in, mar,” said Ora. 
have you home in no time.” 

‘*An’ don’t forgit that flaxseed poul- 
tice,” urged Mrs. Frost, as she and 
Charlotte assisted their fleshy visitor into 
the buggy ; Steve, while facetiously sug- 
gesting a derrick, having all he could do 
to hold in his frisky animal during the 
formidable operation. 

‘“You sit on the seat, mar,” said Ora, 
laughingly, ‘‘an’ I’ll git down in front.” 

‘*Wait a minute, an’ I'll git you a 
cricket,” suggested Mrs. Frost. ‘* Run 
in, Charlotte, an’ git the one that’s at the 
foot of the lounge.” 

But Steve’s horse was determined to 
wait no longer, and bounded forward with 
a jerky motion that momentarily straight- 
ened Mrs. Pease’s remorse-bound shoul- 
ders. 

‘* What’s that gal been sayin’ to you?” 
she asked, with desperate determination 
to know the worst at once. Ora rested 
her head against her mother’s knee, and 
cast a sidelong glance at Steve, who was 
not so deeply absorbed in his duties as 
to neglect to repay the coquettish little 
glance with a broad smile of very particu- 
lar meaning. 

‘*Just the thing to hit us off exact, 
though it beats me holler how she found 
it out,” said he, laughing loudly. ‘‘ She 
was just playin’ a game on us, I s’pose, 
tryin’ to find out if there was anything 
between me an’ Ory. ‘I want to con- 
grat’late you,’ she began, with more air 
than you could shake a stick at. Tell 
you, Mother Pease, it set her down pretty 
low when I said we’d be mighty glad to 
have her. She was too flustered to speak 
for a minute, an’ then—Hello! Ory! 
Your mar don’t seem to take it in yet!” 


We'll 
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‘*What’s he mean, Ory Pease?” de- 
manded her mother, grasping her daugh- 
ter’s shoulders and shaking her nerv- 
ously. ‘‘ What’s he mean? Speak up, 
Ory!” 

‘*He means we got engaged this arter- 
noon,” said Ora, colouring, but making 
the announcement with a youthful dignity 
that was most attractive. 

Mrs. Pease sat bolt upright. She 
renounced her pleurisy, and drew the 
first comfortable breath she had inhaled 
since her arrival at the Frost cottage. 
Her face was even more jubilant than 
those turned towards her. 

‘¢ Thank the Lord for all His massies !” 
she ejaculated devoutly. Then, as a 
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painful thought assailed her, she reached 
out suddenly, seized the reins from Steve’s 
hands, and with one movement of her 
strong wrists pulled the restive horse to 
an abrupt stop. 

‘*You ain’t goin’ a step further,” she 
declared vehemently, ‘‘till you solemnly 
swear, both of you, never to let out to 
Charlotte Frost, or her mother, or any- 
body, when you settled it.” 

The odd demand had little signifi- 
cance for them, but they recognised that 
for some reason compliance with it was 
of moment to Mrs. Pease, and gave the 
promise with a sincerity that guaranteed 
absolute and enduring silence. 











SILENT SENTINELS OF THE CORNISH COAST. 
By JULIUS M. PRICE. 


NE bright morning, not long ago, 
I found myself steaming out of 
Mount’s Bay on board the Trinity vessel 
Alert, which was bound on one of her 
periodical visits with stores, &c., to the 
district under her supervision, a district 
which, apart from its extended area, is 
perhaps the most interesting of the many 
under the control of the Board of Trade. 
In fine summer weather there are prob- 
ably few pleasanter or more exhilarating 
trips than a run down the coast from 
Penzance to Land’s End, and thence across 
to the Scilly Isles, the water being of such 
extraordinary depth quite close into the 
shore as to permit of vessels keeping near 
enough for all the beauties of this magni- 
ficent coast-line to be thoroughly appre- 
ciated. 

Were it not for the numerous indica- 
tions one sees around in the shape of 
buoys and beacons, it would be hard to 
realise that this smiling sea, and these 
rippling waves are but as a deceptive 
mask, and that in reality we are off what 
was once one of the most dangerous and 
ill-omened coasts of the world, for there 
is hardly a portion which has not at some 
time been the scene of shipwreck, and the 
loss of many gallant lives ; this, however, 
was before the matter was taken up by 
the Board of Trade, and though the many 
reefs and submerged rocks with which 
this part of the Channel abounds, are 
still existent, these dangers to mariners 
are considerably lessened by the produc- 
tion of excellent charts, the result of 
careful surveys, whilst the reefs and rocks 
themselves are now in many instances 
surmounted by lighthouses which are 
triumphs of engineering skill. To main- 
tain this excellent order of things requires, 
however, an ever constant vigilance on 
the part of those to whom is entrusted 
the duty of guarding them, for the slight- 
est negligence might lead to terrible 
disaster 


The entire coast-line of the British Isles 
is divided into districts, each of which is 
in charge of a superintendent who, apart 
from the actual office work, has the com- 
mand of a steam tender which is used for 
conveying stores to the various stations 
and lighthouses with the sole manage- 
ment of which he is entrusted. It may 
be imagined that such apost is an 
extremely responsible one, and therefore 
only given to men in whom the very 
greatest reliance can be placed, .for the 
working of their various districts is often 
left entirely to their own discretion, a 
discretion which in many cases must re- 
quire backing up by a great amount of 
nerve, for some districts are much more 
difficult and dangerous of access than 
others. Foremost amongst them is un- 
doubtedly the one comprising the whole 
of the extreme west of England, for in 
its area are to be found some of the wildest 
stations it would be possible to conceive, 
such as the Wolff, the Longships, and the 
Bishop lighthouses, and the Sevenstones 
lightship, all of which are at the very 
entrance, so to speak, of the English 
Channel, the highway of the world, and 
can only be reached at certain states of 
the tide, and only under the most favour- 
able conditions, so that it may be imagined 
what grave responsibilities attach to the 
post of superintendent of such a district, 
having to make all his arrangements so 
that nothing is left, to chance and that 
stores, &c., are never wanting on them. 

The A/ertis not a large vessel, consider- 
ing it is the sole connecting link between 
the mainland and these isolated stations, 
being merely some 150 tons, but, owing 
to her small dimensions, she is better 
adapted for her work than a larger 
vessel would be. I could not, however, 
strongly recommend her to any one 
desirous of making a pleasure cruise, 
unless he happened to be a very good 
sailor indeed, and I was not long on board 
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before I discovered that her movements 
in the way of rolling and pitching were 
not guided in any way by the outward 
semblance of the weather and surrounding 
conditions, for although it was about as 


A BELL 


near calm as possible the Alert bore out 
her name to the letter and was never still 
for a moment, from the time we left 
Mount’s Bay till we arrived off St. Mary’s, 
Scilly. The mere recollection of that 
awful interminable motion makes me feel 
ill even now. 

Once past picturesque Newlyn and 
quaint little Mousehole, nestling, as it 
were, in a clift of the hills, the signs of 
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habitation almost cease, and the country 
gets more and more rugged and bleak as 
the Land’s End is approached. About 
three miles distant from the shore, some 
short distance before the extreme point is 


BUOY. 


reached is the extremely dang erous and 
partly submerged rock known as the 
Runnlestone, which is marked by 
what is called a bell buoy. Anything 
more weird and ghostly than the noise 
produced by these floating monstrosities 
cannot, I fancy, be imagined, more 
especially when the sound of their death- 
like dirge comes wafted to one’s ears in 
a comparatively still night, as rocking to 
4Q2 
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and fro in the heavy ocean ground swell 
the tolling of the big bell peals forth its 
warning of the danger ahead, where grim 
death is ever waiting its prey. The 
actual utility of the bell buoys is to my 
mind doubtful, for, on a rough night, by 
the time the sound of these bells was 
heard, a vessel would be a long way out 
of her course and be very close indeed to 
the danger, almost too close in fact for it 
to be averted. It occurs to me that the 
gas-lit lantern buoys must be far more 
efficacious. 

It may be of interest here to mention, 
as giving some idea of the responsibilities 
attached to the position of superintendent 
of the district, that only a short time back 
this buoy managed to break adrift, just 
as the fleet was starting from Falmouth, 
bound west. As soon as this was learnt 
telegrams had to be sent to every naval 
station of the kingdom, and Captain 
Reading informed me that he did not sleep 
in peace till he knew that the runaway was 
once more secured. Some idea of the 
force of the sea around here may be 
gathered when one learns that this par- 
ticular buoy is moored by no less than 
two two-ton sinkers and ninety fathoms 
of heavy chain cable. 

Although our course lay close to the 
Longships lighthouse off the Land’s End, 
the Alert was not bound for it this jour- 
ney, and it was fortunate it was so, for the 
heavy surf breakirg round it would un- 
doubtedly have precluded all possibility 
of landing. Once past the Land’s End 
the run to the Scilly Isles is not an inter- 
esting one, for itis simply sea and sky for 
nearly three hours anda half. Ina ves- 
sel not so given to dancing about as the 
Alert | might perchance have found it 
rather a pleasant excursion, but as it 
was, to put it in Captain Reading’s ex- 
pressive language, the greater part of the 
time ‘‘I was too busy casting up my 
accounts” to thoroughly enjoy myself. 
Inside the sort of archipelago formed by 
the islands we were in smooth water 
again, and in a short time were safely 
moored alongside the deserted quay of 
Hugh Town, St. Mary’s. We had to 
spend a couple of days on the islands, as 
there are several important stations to 
visit besides the storehouses and the 
dwellings of the keepers. We were up 
and off early next morning to the distant 
Bishop lighthouse, which is erected on 
an isolated rock right out in the Atlantic 
at some distance from the main group of 
islands. It was a lovely morning, the 
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sea as smooth as glass ; right away on the 
horizon, standing out like a white column 
against the blue sky, the graceful struc- 
ture we were bound for was clearly visible. 
It had quite the appearance of rising from 
the ocean itself, for it is only when close 
to it that its small foundation of rock 
is discernible. A run of half-an-hour 
brought us alongside of it, when I found 
that it certainly lost nothing in its sim- 
plicity of grandeur from a nearer inspec- 
tion, whilst it would have been impossible 
to have imagined anything to beat it for 
utter, dreary loneliness, this dreariness 
being accentuated by the brilliant sun- 
shine around. Although to all appear- 
ance a dead calm, there was such a heavy 
ground swell breaking round its rocky 
base as to quite preclude any pos- 
sibility of landing on it by means of the 
steps. As a matter of fact I learnt that 


not once in a year is it ever calm enough 


OUR SKIPPER. 


for landing thus. The Art was 
moored to a buoy placed for this pur- 
pose about 300 yards away, and 
we then entered one of the boats and 
pulled off towards the tower. Meantime 
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its four occupants had descended the 
perpendicular iron ladder leading from 
the solitary doorway to the top of the 
‘* set-off’”.—as the plinth of the struc- 
ture is called—and were preparing to 
receive us. They were so high up and 
dwarfed by the colossal proportions of 
the structure as to look like pigmies from 
where we were. I began to wonder how 
we were going to get up there, when we 
stopped some fifty yards from the rock ; a 
line which we had towed out from the 
steamer was made fast to our stern to 
prevent our being dashed on to the rocks 
by the heavy swell—a very necessary pre- 
caution ; then a rope was thrown down to 
us from above, the other end of the rope 
wound round a winch fixed on the set-off 
and worked by two men; from the winch 
it passed through a pulley fixed to the top 
gallery of the building, and thence down 
to the boat. I felt that I was going to 
have an exciting experience, nor was I 
mistaken. A sort of big loop was made 


in the rope, the captain—who, by the way, 
was a very big and heavy man—put his 
foot in it, and held on up above with his 
hands—a lighter line held by the men in 
the boat steadied the bigger one—and 
then he shouted out for them to heave, 
and up he went, and, in a few seconds, 


was hauled up on to the set-off. It was 
a bit exciting to look at, for the slightest 
hitch and down he would have gone into 
the seething water or on to the rocks. 
One after another up our party went, till 
at last it came to my turn. I have long 
ceased to take any active interest in 
gymnastics, so I deemed it advisable to 
suggest having a sort of half hitch put 
round me before starting, in case my head 
was not equal to it, and it was perhaps as 
well I did so, for the journey, short though 
it was, was one of the most exciting I ever 
made, though almost before I knew where 
I was I found myself being dragged up on 
to the narrow ledge of the set-off. The 
height I was up and the narrowness of the 
platform positively made me giddy to look 
down, the boat appearing far away 
below, and I clutched convulsively at the 
sort of rope hand-rail fastened to the wall 
behind me. But the worst part—the 
thirty feet of perpendicular wall between 
the platform and the entrance door to the 
tower—had yet to be done. This had to 
be climbed by means of an iron ladder let 
into the wall—a very ticklish operation 
as far as I was concerned—and it cer- 
tainly was with a feeling of relief that | 
found myself at length inside the build- 
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ing, although the feeling was somewhat 
tempered by the fact of having to get 
down again. 1|had plenty of time to look 
around me, for a lot of stores had to be 
landed, so, accompanied by the medical 
officer who was with us, I started on an 
examination of the gloomy interior, which 
afforded less space than I should have 
imagined, for it was, with the exception 
of two floors, blocked with machinery, 
and even the two living rooms were made 
considerably smaller by a large com- 
pressed-air shaft running up the centre. 
The place struck me as being very small 
and stuffy for four men to live in, and I 
remarked as much to the doctor. 

** Yes,” he replied, ‘‘apart from the 
fact that the men don’t get sufficient 
exercise and pure air (for they seem to 
have an antipathy to open windows), the 
cubic capacity of the sleeping chamber is 
certainly not sufficient, and in my opinion 
this is one of the great causes of illness 
amongst the men, and the reason why 
none of them can stand the life long.” 

**Do you find they suffer in health, 
then, as a result of this constant confine- 
ment ?” I asked. 

**Most certainly,” he replied; ‘‘ but 
apart from the confinement of the place 
it is the actual solitude which tells 
most on the men, and they almost in- 
variably end by falling into a state of 
neurasthenia—that is to say,extreme weak- 
ness of the nerves—and if they are then 
not at once removed to other surround- 
ings, they end by breaking down alto- 
gether. Till I came to the islands the men 
used to spend three months straight away 
off at a time, followed by one month on 
shore. Now it is altered to two weeks on 
and six weeks off; yet even this is not 
sufficient to counteract the effect of the 
confinement and solitude. As a matter 
of fact, it is difficult to know what to do 
for them.” 

Whilst thus chatting we strolled all 
over the massive tower, its great strength 
impressing me more and more at every 
step. It is indeed a triumph of en- 
gineering genius to have erected such a 
structure in the midst of this wild waste 
of waters. I was somewhat familiar 
with the actual construction of the light- 
ing apparatus from the exhibits I- had 
seen at a recent exhibition, but this mag- 
nificent lamp quite took my breath away. 
Nothing that human foresight could devise 
was wanting to prevent anything going 
wrong. As a matter of fact, | was in- 
formed that it was impossible for the 





AN AWKWARD MOMENT. 
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machinery to get completely out of order. 
What, however, perhaps struck me most 
was the miniature engine worked by com- 
pressed air, which is sufficient to revolve 
the nine tons’ weight of the lens. A 
steam engine on a lower floor is worked 
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is obtained, enabling one to form 
some idea of the treacherous expanse of 
waters around, for in every direction the 
sea literally bristled with rocks. 

Only a short distance away could be 
seen the Retarrier Ledge, on which the 


GOING DOWN. 


for a couple of hours every morning to 
make a sufficie 1t quantity of compressed 
air to last the night. Here, as elsewhere, 
the entire absence of fresh air was very 
remarkable—the men seemed to have a 
positive dislike to it—as every ventilator 
was closed. I learnt afterwards that this 
in reality was to save themselves trouble, 
as fresh air tarnishes the brass work very 
quickly. From the gallery running round 
the top of the tower a splendid view 


ill-fated Schiller was lost in ’75, whilst 
the swirling waters round half-submerged 
reefs dotted here and there marked the 
grave of many a good ship wrecked in times 
gone by. It was an impressive sight, 
and looking down on it from this height 
made one involuntarily reflect on the 
littleness of man and his work in com- 
parison with the vast forces of nature. 
Before we descended, a couple of four- 
ounce gun-cotton fog signals were dis- 
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charged for my edification. The charges 
are hung on a sort of bow and arrow 
projecting from the roof, and were dis- 
charged by electricity. Two of these 
cartridges are exploded every five minutes 
during foggy weather, there being a suffi- 
cient store of them in the tower to last 
some months. On reaching the lower 
floor again I found that meanwhile the 
stores we had brought had now been 
landed, and our party was ready to start 
again. 

The coming up was exciting, but it was 
nothing compared with the descent. The 
sensation of the sudden drop as it were, 
into space, from the platform down to- 
wards the boat tossing about like a speck 
far below, was very peculiar and the re- 
verse of pleasant ; it was not so much the 
idea of, perchance, a wetting if you hap- 
pened to be let down too rapidly, as the 
possibility of coming down with a crash 
on to the rocks, if anything went wrong 
with the rope. Still, as in the case of the 
ascent, the whole operation was so rapid 
as to barely give one time to think about 
it before it was over. 

As we slowly steamed away and I made 
out the tiny specks of human figures away 
upon the platform looking wearily towards 
the ship, the sole connecting-link with 
their homes—as they prepared to return 
to their monotonous work, I could not 
help thinking that I would far rather be in 
prison than earn my living thus—in the 
world, yet out of it. 

Whilst returning to the islands the con- 
versation naturally had reference to light- 
houses and their keepers, and I was 
astonished to learn how many there are 
eager for these berths. ‘‘ We always have 
a large waiting list at Trinity House for 
the lighthouses,” said Captain Reading, 
‘*and we keep quite a stock of supernu- 
meraries at Blackwall. Whilst there they 
go through the workshops and learn all 
about the lights, so when a man is wanted 
suddenly at the stations there is no delay 
in sending one on. It is, however, only 
when a vacancy occurs that they are de- 
finitely appointed ; then the head ‘ super- 
numerary’ gets the berth and is made an 
‘ assistant-keeper.’ ” 

‘And how about the lightships?” I 
asked. 

‘« That is quite a distinct service. Light- 
ship men are all sailors, whereas the light- 
house keepers are shoremen. The light- 
ship service, though not quite so well paid, 
is generally preferred, as the men have 
more freedom and are not so cooped up. 
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The want of exercise is what is most felt 
on a lighthouse.” 

‘*T should have thought,” I remarked, 
‘* that judging from what I have just seen 
that even a lighthouse would be preferable 
to the almost continuous movement and 
discomfort of a lightship.” 

‘* Ah, but you have visited the Bishop 
on asummerday. To be able to form an 
Opinion you should be in it when there is 
a gale blowing from the north-west in the 
month of November, when the night be- 
gins at four in the afternoon, when every 
window has to be closed with gun-metal 
shutters and fixed with iron stays, and the 
tower positively vibrates under the force 
of the green seas breaking over it; in 
fact it is this vibration which so upsets 
the men, more especially on the Bishop, 
for it is well-remembered that the first 
lighthouse on this rock was washed clean 
away one night, and there isa superstition 
amongst the men in consequence that the 





IN MID-AIR. 


rock is haunted, and that no tower ever 
built there will be really safe.” 

‘‘ And what do these men get paid for 
this dreary work ?” 
. ‘They average from £70 to £75 a 
year according to their service, out of 
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which they have of course to provide 
themselves with rations,” which generally, 
I found, took the form of such unappetising 
compounds as tinned beef and biscuit, 
washed down with the inevitable tea and 
condensed milk, for no spirituous liquor 
is allowed. ae 

We had now twe land stations to visit, 
but these appeared like palaces in com- 
parison with the Bishop. Still they were 
interesting. One especially on the island 
of St. Agnes being, I imagine, one of the 
oldest in the kingdom, judging from the 
following inscription, which is carved over 
the principal door :— 


** ERECTED 1680. 
HuGu TILL AND Capt. SyMON BAYLy.” 


The inspection of the islands being com- 
pleted there now remained to be visited 
the Sevenstones lightship and the Wolff rock 
lighthouse, both of which are situated 
many miles from the mainland and in 
the most exposed part of the entrance to 
the English Channel. But, unfortunately, 


it came on to blow heavily during the 
night, so all idea of this part of the pro- 
gramme had to be abandoned. 
way back to Penzance, 


On our 
however, we 
steamed up as close to the Wolff as was 
safe in order to signal the men. The 
slender tower standing out from the wild 
expanse of broken waters with the great 
green seas breaking completely over it 
struck me as being as complete a picture 
of dreariness as could well be imagined, 
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an effect which was accentuated by the 
sight of the three occupants signalling 
to us from the cage-like gallery round 
the top. The absolute impossibility of 
reaching them led to an interesting chat 
on the practicability of communication 
between lighthouses or lightships and the 
mainland by means of electricity, and I 
learnt that men who have passed many 
years of their lives in these stations con- 
sider the project as absolutely impractic- 
able, that is to say if communication is to 
be established by means of cable connec- 
tion, for they say no cable ever made 
would stand against the force of the terri- 
fic ground swell of the Atlantic ; in fact, 
they think it is probable that not once in 
a whole summer would it be calm enough 
for a diver to be able even to go down to 
fix a cable to the rocks. It is the same 
they say with lightships ; for instance, the 
Sevenstones, she is moored by 315 fathoms 
of chain cable to three ton anchors, yet 
there is no doubt she would twist up an 
electric cable like a bunch of thread. The 
project has been tried on the Sunk light- 
ship off the east coast, where there is a 
sandy bottom and calm water as compared 
to what one gets out here facing the 
western ocean, yet it was a failure. If 
the gentlemen of the Royal Commission 
who, as the result of a summer trip, ex- 
pressed it as their opinion that there is no 
difficulty whatever in carrying out the 
scheme were to go and pass a month on 
the Bishop or the Sevenstones during the 
winter they would doubtless come to a 
very different conclusion. 











UNCHEON hour was past, and the 
- tide of guests had begun to ebb. 
From his cushioned corner, his familiar 
seat in the big restaurant, Wilfrid Lang- 
ley kept an observant eye upon the 
chatting groups and silent individuals 
who still sat at the tables near him. In 
this quiet half-hour, whilst smoking a 
cigarette and lingering out his modest 
claret, he caught the flitting suggestion 
of many a story, sketch, gossipy 
paper. A woman’s laugh, a man’s surly 
visage, couples oddly assorted, scraps of 
dialogue heard amid the confused noises 
—everywhere the elements of drama, to 
be fused and minted in his brain. Success 
had multiplied his powers a hundredfold ; 
success and the comforts that came with 
it—savoury meats, wine, companionship. 
No one was dependent upon him; no one 
restrained his liberty ; he lived where he 
chose, and how he chose. And for all 
that—his age fell short of thirty—some- 
thing seemed to him amiss in the bounty 
of the gods. 

A figure was moving in his direction ; 
he looked up from a moment’s reverie, to 
see a woman seat herself at the opposite 
side of his table. A laugh of pleased 
recognition ; a clasp of hands. 

‘* Thought I might find you here,” said 


Miss Childerstone. 


She turned to the 
waiter. ‘‘Roast mutton — potatoes — 
bread. And—soda-water.” 

‘*Soda!” Langley exclaimed in sur- 
prise. ‘‘That’s where you women make 
a mistake. You need a stimulant.” 

‘Thanks, old man; I am better ac- 
quainted with my needs than you are. 
Here’s something for you.” 

She threw an evening paper at him, 
saying, ‘‘ Page seven.” Langley opened 
it, and his eyes sparkled with pleasure. 
A notice of his new book ; three quarters 
of a column ; high laudation, as he saw 
immediately. 

‘* Yours ?” he asked. 

‘Take it without questions, and be 
thankful you’re not slated.” 

““It zs yours. Don’t I know the fine 
Roman hand? Irony in the first sen- 
tence.” He read in silence for a few 
minutes, then gave his companion a look 
of warm gratitude. ‘‘You’re a good 
sort.” 

Miss Childerstone was drinking deep of 
her soda-water. Neither plain nor pretty, 
she had uncommon features, a keen 
good-humoured eye, an air of self-posses- 
sion and alertness. She dressed well, 
with a view to the fitness of things. Her 
years touched upon the fourth decade. 
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She began to eat, but, it seemed, with 
little appetite. 

‘*]’ve had a headache since yesterday. 
I should like to go to bed, and lie there 
for a week. But there’s my stuff for 
Tomlinson. Don’t feel like it, I tell 
you.” 

‘*T see now that you look out of sorts. 
Yes, you look bad. I tell you what— 
couldn’t I scrawl something that would 
do for Tomlinson ?” 

She looked at him, and smiled. 

‘*] dare say you could. Any rubbish 
you want to shoot somewhere. The 
truth is, I don’t think I’m equal to it. 
No, I can’t eat. Thump, thump, on the 
back of the head.” 

They discussed the literary business 
in question, and Langley undertook to 
supply the article due from his friend 
to a weekly paper. It must be posted 
to-night. Miss Childerstone, abandoning 
the scarcely-touched food, rested her 
head upon her hands for a few moments. 

‘*T’ve done something I’m proud of,” 
she said at length, ‘‘and I may as well 
have the satisfaction of telling you. My 
sister has just gone off to Natal, to be 
married there. I provided her outfit, 
paid her passage, and gave her fifty 
pounds. All off my own bat, old boy! 
Not bad, is it?” 

‘Your sister? Why, you never told 
me she was going to be married.” 

‘“No. It wasn’t quite certain—all 
along. Two years ago she engaged 
herself to a man who was going out 
yonder—a man of no means, and not 
quite up to her mark, I thought. (I must 
eat something ; I'll try the potatoes.) A 
very decent sort of fellow—handsome, 
honest. Well, she’s been in doubt, 
off and on. (Are these potatoes bad? 
Or is it my taste that’s out of order ?) 
She stuck to her teaching, poor girl, and 
had a pretty dull time of it. In the end, 
I made up my mind that she’d better go 
and get married. There couldn’t be any 
doubt about the man’s making her a good 
husband; I read his letters, and liked 
them. Good, plodding, soft-hearted sort 
of creature ; not at all a bad husband for 
Amy. Better than the beastly teaching, 
anyway. So she’s gone.” 

‘* That’s a disappointment to me,” said 
Langley. ‘*I hoped to meet her some 
day. And you promised I should.” 

** Yes—but I altered my mind.” 

‘*What do you mean? You didn’t 
wish me to meet her?” 

‘*The probability was you’d have un- 





settled her. She never knew a man of 
your sort. She might have fallen in love 
with you.” 

Miss Childerstone spoke in a matter-of- 
fact voice ; her smile could not have been 
less ambiguous. Langley, gazing at her 
with surprise, exclaimed at length :— 

**Well? And why not?” 

‘“Why not? Oh, my dear boy, I 
would do a good deal for you, but | 
couldn’t indulge your vanity in that 
direction. I’m fond of my little 
sister.” 

‘*Of course you are. 
shouldn’t Z have been? 
to me.” 

‘* Fair—pretty—five-and-twenty. An 
old-fashioned girl, with all sorts of beliefs 
that would exasperate you. The gentlest 
creature! Vastly too patient, too good. 
Will make an ideal housewife and 
mother.” 

Langley smote the table with his fist. 

‘* But you’re describing the very girl I 
want to find and can’t! How absurdly 
you have behaved! And she’s gone to 
the end of the earth to marry a man she 
doesn’t care about—this is too ridiculous ! 
Why, I want to marry, and the difficulty 
is to find such a girl as this. I shall 
never forgive you.” 

His companion looked searchingly at 
h'm, with mocking lips. 

‘* Bosh !” she replied. 

‘*It isn’t! I’m desperately serious.” 

‘*In any case, I wouldn’t have let her 
marry you. You've been too frank with 
me. I know you too well. Of course, I 
like you, because you're likeable—as a 
comrade-in-arms. We've fought the 
battle together, and done each other a 
good turn now and then. But you're 
very young, you know. You have money 
in your pocket for the first time, and—by 
the bye, I’ve heard about that supper at 
Romano’s. How much did it cost you ?” 

‘*Oh, ten or fifteen pounds—I’ve for- 
gotten.” 

He said it with a touch of bravado, his 
smile betraying pleasure that the exploit 
had become known. 

‘* Precisely. And your Dulcinea of 
the footlights—Totty, Lotty—what’s her 
name ?—was there. My dear boy, you 
mustn’t marry for another ten years. 
It would spoil you. You're only just 
beginning to look round the world. Go 
ahead ; enjoy yourself; see things; but 
don’t think of marrying.” 

‘*] think of it perpetually.” 

The other moved an impatient hand. 


And _ why 
Describe her 
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**T can’t talk. 
must go home.” 

**You’ve been working yourself to 
death to provide for Amy. And very 
likely made her miserable, after all.” 

‘*Mind your own business. Where’s 
the waiter? Call him, will you? [I’m 
turning blind and deaf, and I don’t know 
what.” 

‘*T shall take you home,” said Langley, 
rising. 


My head is terrible. I 
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district, that of Regent’s Park, and after 
leaving Miss Childerstone he went off to 
perform the task he had undertaken, no 
difficult matter. Though it was holiday 
time with him just now, he spent the 
whole evening in solitude, more dis- 
contented than usual. The post brought 
him an intimation that the first edition 
of his book was sold out. Satisfactory, 
but it gave him no particular delight. 
He had grown used to think of himself 


HER APPEARANCE STARTLED HIM 


‘““You can put me into a cab, if you 
like.” 

She looked very ill, and Langley kept 
glancing at her with uneasiness as they 
went together from the restaurant. His 
resolve to see her! safely home was 
not opposed. In the hansom they ex- 
changed few words, but Langley repeated 
his promise to do the bit of literary work 
for her editor. ‘‘ To-morrow morning,” 
he added, ‘‘I shall come and ask how 
you are. Send for a doctor if you’re no 


better by night.” 
His own rooms were in 


the same 





as one of the young men whom the public 
run after, and his rooted contempt for 
the public made him suspicious of his 
own merits. Was he not becoming 
vulgarised, even personally? That sup- 
per the other night, in honour of the 
third-rate actress, when every one got 
more or less drunk—pah! These dreary 
lodgings, which no expenditure could 
make homelike. A home—that was what 
he wanted. Confound Miss Childerstone ! 
That sister of hers, now steaming away 
to Natal 

At twelve o’clock next day he called on 
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his friend, and was asked to wait in her 


sitting-room. He had been here only 
once or twice; to-day the room seemed 
more uncomfortable than on former 
occasions, and Langley wondered how 
a woman could live amid such surround- 
ings. But was Miss Childerstone to be 
judged as a woman? For seven or eight 
years she had battled in the world of 
journalism, and with a kind of success 
which seemed to argue manlike qualities. 
Since he had known her, these last three 
years, she seemed to have been growing 
less feminine. At first he had thought 
of her with the special interest which 
arises from difference of sex; now he 
rarely if ever did so. He liked her, 
admired her, and could imagine her, in 
more natural circumstances, a charming 
woman. If, as was probable, her sister 
Amy resembled her in all the good 
points —— 

She came in, and her appearance 
startled him. She wore a dressing- 
gown; her hair was tossed into some 
sort of order; illness unmistakable 
blanched her face. Without offering to 
shake hands, she tumbled on to the 
nearest chair. 

‘““Why on earth did you get up?” 
Langley exclaimed. ‘‘ Have you seen a 
doctor ?” 

‘*No; but I think you shall go and 
fetch some one,” she answered, hoarsely 
and faintly. ‘‘ Did you send the stuff to 
Tomlinson ?” 

‘‘Oh yes, and forged your signature. 
Go back to bed ; I’ll——” 

‘* Wait a minute. I want to ask you 
—I haven’t any money 

The change from her wonted vigour of 
speech and bearing was very painful to 
the young man. Money? Why, his 
purse was hers. In his pocket he had 
only a few sovereigns, but he would go 
to the bank straightway. 

‘‘Three or four pounds will do,” she 
replied. ‘‘I don’t know any one else I 
care to ask. Borrowing isn’t in my line, 
you know. I could sell or pawn some 
things—but I haven’t the strength to get 
about.” 

Langley stepped towards her and put 
coins into her hand. 

‘““What is it?” he asked, gravely. 
‘*A fever of some kind?” 

‘I’m not feverish—at least I don’t 





think so. Fearful head. Look chalky, 
don’t 1?” 
*“You do. Go back to bed at once, 


and leave things to me.” 
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‘* You're a good fellow, Wilfrid.” 

‘* Pooh!” 

‘TI feel so wretchedly weak—and I 
hate to feel weak—I . 

She suddenly turned her head away ; 
and Langley was horrified to hear her 
sob. He moved for a moment about the 
room, as if in search of something ; but 
it only served to hide his embarrassment. 
Then Miss Childerstone stood up, and 
went quickly away. 

In half an hour’s time the necessary 
assistance had been procured. Nervous 
collapse, said the man of medicine ; over- 
work, and so on. Langley, finding that 
no one in the house could act as bedside 
attendant, obtained the services of a 
nurse. He did not see his friend again, 
but had a message from her that she was 
‘* all right ” ; he might call the next day, if 
he liked. 

He paid the call as early as ten o'clock, 
and had a talk with the nurse, who could 
give but an indifferent report. 

‘* If I write a few lines for her, can she 
read them ?” he asked. 

Yes, she could read a letter. So 
Langley sat down at the table, and tried 
to find something to say. To his sur- 
prise, he wrote with the utmost difficulty ; 
words would not come. ‘‘ Dear Miss 
Childerstone,—I feel sure that a little rest 
and nursing will soon ” Oh, that 
was insufferably childish. He bit his 
pen, and stared at the objects before him : 
French novels and plays, heaped news- 
papers, a volume or two of an encyclope- 
dia, dictionaries. She had no instinct of 
order ; she lived from day to day, from 
hand to mouth. Her education must be 
very defective. On the moral side, no 
doubt, she was sound enough, but a 
woman should have domestic virtues. 

What was he doing? Abusing his 
friend just when she lay helpless, and this 
defeat of her splendid strength the result 
of toil on a sister’s behalf! He tore the 
sheet of paper, and began anew. ‘‘ Dear 
Bertha ”—why not? she now and then 
called him Wilfrid—‘*‘ don’t trouble your 
head about anything. I have nothing to 
do, and to look after you will give me 
pleasure. Is there any one you would 
like to communicate with? Consider me 
absolutely at your service—time, money, 
anything. I will call morning and 








evening. Cheer up, dear old chum! You 
must go away as soon as possible; I'll 
get lodgings for you.” 

And so on, over another page, in the 
hearty comrade tone which they always 
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used to each other. The nurse, sum- 
moned by a light tap, handed this note to 
her patient, and in a few minutes she 
brought back a scrap of paper, on which 
was feebly scrawled in pencil, ‘‘ Good old 
boy. All right.” 

It was the last he saw of Bertha Childer- 
stone’s handwriting for more than a 
month. Daily he called twice. What 
the nurse, doctor, and landlady thought 
of his relations with the invalid he would 
not trouble to conjecture. He met all 
current. expenses, which amounted to 
not very much. And the result of it all 
was that the sick woman became an 
almost exclusive subject of his thoughts ; 
his longing to speak again with her grew 
intense. 

One day in July, as he stepped as usual 
into the parlour, thinking to wait there 
for the nurse, his eye fell upon a figure 
sitting in the sunlight. A pale, thin face, 
which he scarcely recognised, greeted 
him with a smile, and a meagre hand was 
held out to him. 

**Up? Oh, that’s brave!” 

He hurried forward, and clasped her 
hand tightly. They gazed at each other. 
Langley felt a thrill in his blood, a dim- 
ness about his eyes, and before he knew 
what he was doing he had given and 
received a kiss. 

‘*No harm,” said Miss Childerstone, 
laughing with a look of confusion. 
‘* Honi soit gui mal y pense!” 

But the young man could not recover 
himself. He was kneeling by the chair 
in which she reclined, and still kept her 
hand, whilst he quivered as if with fever. 

‘*I’m so glad—I wanted so to see you 
—Bertha——” 


‘“Hush! Don’t be sentimental, old 
man. It’s all right.” 
He pressed her hand to his lips. She 


abandoned it for a moment, then firmly 
drew it back. 

‘* Tell me all the news.” 

‘**]T know of nothing, except that I——-” 

He had lost his head. Bertha seemed 
to him now not only a woman, but 
beautiful and sweet and an object of 
passionate desire. He touched her fine 
hair, and stammered incoherencies. 

‘* Wilfrid,”—she spoke in the old blunt 
way—‘‘don’t make a fool of yourself. 
Go a yard or two away, there’s a good 
boy. If not, I hobble back into the other 
room. Remember that I can’t stand 
excitement.” 


Eyes averted, he moved away from 
her. 
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‘*T had a letter from Amy this morn- 
ing——” 

‘*]T don’t want to hear of it,” he inter- 
rupted pettishly. ‘‘ She was the cause of 
your illness.” 

Miss Childerstone pursued in the same 
tone. 

_ Posted at Cape Town. Very 
cheerful. She was enjoying the voyage, 
and looking forward to its end in a 
reasonable and happy way. We did the 
right thing. There’s a letter, too, from 
the expectant lover; a good letter ; you 
may see it if you like.” 

Common-sense came at length to 
Wilfrid’s support. He sat down, crossed 
his legs, and talked, but without looking 
at his companion. 

**T owe you a lot of money,” said 
Bertha. 

‘* Rubbish! When can you go away ? 
And what place would you prefer ? ” 

**T shall go next week to the seaside. 
Anywhere near. Some place where 
there are lots of people. I was dead, 
and am alive again; I want to feel the 
world buzzing round.” 

‘*Very well. Choose a place, and I'll 
go after rooms for you.” 

‘*No, no. I can do all that by letter. 
By the bye, I’ve been hearing from Tom- 
linson. He’s a better sort of fellow than 
I supposed. What do you think? He 
sent me a cheque for five-and-twenty 
pounds—on account, he says.” 

Langley kept his head down, and mut- 
tered something. 

‘*T suppose somebody or other has been 
pitching him a doleful story about me. 
It took a long time before people missed 
me; now they’re beginning to write and 
call.” 

‘*Yes—you have a great many friends 





‘Heaps of them! Now, goosey, 
don’t hang your head. The fact of the 
matter is, we oughtn’t to have met just 
yet. There’s an artificial atmosphere 
about an invalid. You’re not to come 
again till I send for you—you hear 
that?” 

‘*As you please,” answered Langley, 
shamefaced but no longer petulant. And 
he stayed only a few minutes after 
this. At parting, their eyes did not 
meet. 

That night he wrote a letter, the inevit- 
able letter, page upon page, strictly 
according to precedent. When two days 
had brought no answer, he wrote again, 
and this time elicited a short scrawl. 
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‘*Goosey, goosey gander! I don’t 
like the style of these compositions; it 
isn’t up to your later mark. Go and see 
Totty—Lotty—what’s her name? I mean 
it; you want the tonic of such society. 
And pray, what work are you doing? 
Come to-morrow at three and tell 
me.” 

He would have liked to refuse the 
invitation, but had fallen into so limp a 
state that there was no choice save to 
go and be tortured. Miss Childerstone 
looked better. 

‘*T pick up very quickly,” she said. 
‘‘In the early days, before I knew you, I 
had a worse floorer than this, and aston- 
ished every one by the way I came round. 
Well, what are you doing?” 

‘*Nothing much,” the young man 
replied carelessly. 

She pondered a little, then laughed. 

‘* Now isn’t it an odd thing how far we 
were from knowing each other? I mis- 
understood you ; I did indeed ; as it goes 
without saying that you quite misunder- 
stood me. I didn’t think you could have 
written those letters.” 

‘*1’m not ashamed of them.” 

A certain quiet manliness in the words 
had its effect upon Miss Childerstone. 
She smiled, and regarded him kindly. 

‘* Nor need you be, my dear boy. For 
my part, I’m considerably proud of them ; 
I shall store them up and read them in 
years to come when they have a value as 
autographs. But I suppose you had 
purposely misled me, with your random 
talk. If I had known—yes, if I had 
known—I don’t think I should have let 
Amy go to Natal.” 

‘*Stop that nonsense,” said Langley, 
‘*and answer me a plain question. Is 
it hopeless ?—or can’t you make up your 
mind yet?” 

‘*T have made up my mind—since re- 
ceiving your letters.” 

‘* Before, you were in doubt ?” 

‘*Just a wee bit. Partly, I suppose, 
because of my weakness. I like you so 
much, and I have such hopes of your 
future—it was tempting. But—no!” 

Langley looked at her with eyes of 
thwarted passion. 

‘*What do you mean? Just because I 
have really and honestly fallen in love 
with you Pe 

** Just so,” she interrupted, ‘‘ and shown 
yourself as I didn’t know you. I like you 
as much as ever—more, perhaps. I more 
than half wish I could bring Amy back 
again. You would have suited each 





other very well. And yet, it would have 
been an unkindness to you, however 
kind to Amy. It meant, for you, a sinking 
into the comfortable commonplace. You 
are too young for marriage. I had rather 
see you in any kind of entanglement. 
That longing for domesticity gave me a 
shudder. It’s admirable, but it’s the part 
of you that must be outgrown. Oh, 
you are so much more respectable than I 
thought.” 

She broke off, laughing. 

‘*And you mean to say,” exclaimed 
Wilfrid, ‘‘that if I could have given 
proof of blackguardism you might have 
been inclined to marry me?” 

Miss Childerstone laughed 
trollably. 

**Oh, how young you are! No, I 
shouldn’t have married you in any case. 
I might have promised to think about it, 
I might have promised to do it; but 
when the time came—via/ Dear boy, I 
don’t want to marry. Look at this room, 
dirty and disorderly. This is all the 
home I care for. Conceivably, I might 
marry a man with a big income, just for 
the sake of a large life. But it’s only 
just conceivable. In poverty—and any- 
thing you or I can count upon would 
be poverty—I prefer the freedom of 
loneliness.” 

** You imagine I should lay any restraint 
upon you?” 

Again she broke into laughter. 

‘* | have a pretty good theoretical know- 
ledge of what marriage means. Unfor- 
tunately, one can’t experiment.” 

Langley turned from her, and stared 
gloomily. 

** Look here,” said his companion. ‘‘ In 
a few days I think I shall be strong 
enough to go away, and I shall not tell 
you where I’m going. Let us say good- 
bye, and see each other again when we’re 
both recovered. In the meantime, live 
and work. Give fifteen-pound suppers, 
if you like. Anything to keep your 
thoughts off domesticity. Cultivate 
blackguardism ”—her voice rang mirth- 
fully. ‘‘ Then we shall get back to the 
old footing.” 

** Never !” 

** Well, that’s as you please. 
like it, though.” 

He left her, and determined neither to 
write nor to callagain. In a day or two 
the former resolve was broken ; he wrote 
at greater length than ever. When the 
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silence that followed became unendurable, 
he went to the house, but only to learn 
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that Miss Childerstone had 
morning. 

For the mere sake of talking about her, 
he spent the evening with people who had 
known his friend for a long time. They, 
it appeared, were ignorant of her move- 
ments. 

‘Gone as war correspondent, I 
shouldn’t wonder,” said a young man ; 
and the laughter of the company appre- 
ciated his joke. 

‘*Oh, she really is too mannish,” re- 
marked a young matron. ‘‘I suppose 


left that 


you study her as a curiosity, Mr. 
Langley ?” 
‘*We’re great chums,” Wilfrid an- 


swered, with a laugh. 

‘* Well, at all events we needn’t bid 
you beware,” jested the lady. 

On reaching home, late, he found in 
his sitting-room an object which greatly 
puzzled him ; it was a large and hand- 
some travelling-bag, new from some 
shop. By what mistake had it got here ? 
He examined it, and found a ticket bear- 
ing his name and address. Then, turning 
to the table, he saw a letter, the address 
in a well-known hand. 


** Dear OL_p Man,—I shall not offer to 
pay back the money you have spent upon 


132. September, 1894. 
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me, but I’m sending a present, one of the 
useful order. Yours in camaraderie, 


“5. ¢,” 


After a day or two of brooding, he saw 
the use of Bertha’s gift, and for a month 
the travelling-bag did him good service. 

He and she had long been back in town, 
and were again tugging hard at the collar, 
before they met. It was a miserable day 
of November, and, amid sleet, fog, slush, 
they came face to face on the pavement 
of the roaring Strand. Their umbrellas 
had collided, and as they shook hands 
the hurrying pedestrians bumped them 
this way and that. 


‘*All right again?” asked Bertha, 
merrily. 
‘* Quite,” was the stalwart reply. 


** Come somewhere and talk.” 

‘*Can’t. Appointment in ten minutes.” 

‘* Move on, please!” shouted a police- 
man. ‘* Mustn’t stop the way.” 

‘* Lunch at the old place to-morrow ?” 
said Wilfrid, hurriedly. 

‘Yes. Two o’clock.” 

Each plodded on, and Langley had no 
cardiac tremor as he thought of Miss 
Childerstone. For all that—for all that 
—he could not forget that he had kissed 
her lips. 
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By MARY F. ROBINSON. 


HE great oval untidy Piazza is 
brilliant in the April sunshine, and 

sweet with the smell of may and honey- 
suckle, blown over the city wall from hedges 
by the Bisenzio. Only the high brown 
wall, bounding one side of it, separates 
the Piazza from the flowery plain outside. 
On the one side flows the little river that 
turns so many mills, the green hedges 
bloom, the corn-fields stretch away to the 
near blue Apennines ; on the other side is 
the busy Piazza. Here the scent of wild 
flowers mingles oddly with the smell of 
innumerable hanks of newly dyed wool, 
all drying in the sun on wooden frames 
ranged in long lines across the worn grass 
which occupies the middle of the square. 
Through the open gate a team of white 
oxen drag a cart laden with great sacks, 
burst at the corners, and showing scraps 
of every colour ; shreds of old carpet, torn 
gowns, worn-out kerchiefs, and felt shoes 
—every kind of woollen refuse, all to be 
torn up and remade in the great shoddy 
factories of Prato. The cart coasts the 
Green and slowly creaks across the Piazza 
towards the street of copper-smithies 
which skirt the city-ward side. Every- 
where it passes knots and groups of busy 
workers. Here, on the grass in the sun- 
shine, the old women and the smallest 
children sit, sorting into different heaps a 
pile of varicoloured rags; there, in the 
dark of the arcade, the carriage-makers 
are building their light net-bottomed 
country gigs; and in every shady door- 
way the women and children of the house 
stand in twos and threes chattering and 
looking out, while the straw-plait flies and 
twists beneath their fingers, a thread of 
gold in every shadow. Past all these the 
great waggon lumbers till it isin the long 
street with the green on one side and the 
forges on the other. The cart, no doubt, 
still creaks and groans, but we no longer 
hear it. What a din, what a ringing of 
metal and thud of hammers beats through 


the sunny air! Every house is a copper- 
smith’s, every doorway is full of workers, 
bare-armed, energetic, beating into shape 
the copper well-buckets, the copper cook- 
ing vessels, the urn-shaped mezzine of brass 
and bronze that are the pride of Prato. 
See, they are ranged at every door, bur- 
nished, resplendent, fresh from the ham- 
mer, shining in every tone of metallic 
lustre—silvery, greenish, golden, copper- 
tinted, warm pink, and red. In the black 
distance under the doorways, here and 
there, a forge burns a dull-red hole in the 
darkness. Here and there a sudden flame 
lights up the shrewd dark faces and beat- 
ing arms of the smiths. Inside and out- 
side there is a hum of labour, a bustle of 
cheerful industry. 

It is, perhaps, the busiest scene in Italy. 
We, at least, can recall no other like it. 
That great grassy Piazza, with the blue 
mountains beyond the wall and the smell 
of the country in the air, is like so many 
another Piazza in so many another little 
town, that we involuntarily look for the 
girls sitting telling stories on the grass, 
the children dancing in a ring, the old 
men and women basking in the sunshine, 
the slipshod mothers gossiping at the 
doors, the rags, the happy idleness, the 
beggars with languid voices crying, ‘‘ Dio 
la remeriti !”” We know so well that coun- 
try where it is always afternoon. And, 
for a moment, all this bustle and business 
confuses us, surprises us, seeming pro- 
foundly un-Italian. Ciang go the busy 
hammers ; the sun shines violently on the 
dazzling metal vases ; the yellow straw- 
plait twists and writhes in every shadow. 
This is a different Italy, this little inde- 
pendent Tuscan city, but one no less 
characteristic and no less picturesque. 

We walk away through the quiet 
streets, where there are no beggars to 
delay us ; past the great Palazzo Pubblico, 
where every window is broken still from 
the riot against the octroi a week ago; 
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past the square with the fountain, almost 
empty, destitute of idlers. Great carts 
continually pass us laden with woollen 
rags; the shops are full of the red fez 
smoking-caps which busy little Prato sup- 
plies to Egypt; of the Tuscan, Leghorn, 
and Panama hats and bonnets which the 
Prato women plait in thousands for the 
London market. Such a tiny o1 lerly 
little city, with never a smoke-cloud hang- 
ing over it; with its empty streets quite 
sweet from the flowers outside the walls ; 


THE PALAZZO DEL POPOLO, PRATO. 


so modernly industrious, so quaintly medi- 
zval a little town we never have yet 
chanced upon before. 

An old tradition states how, long ago 
in the early middle ages, in the eleventh 
century, this independent little town was 
founded by certain vassals of Count 
Guidi of Monte Giavello; freedmen who 
left their master’s villa on the hillside, 
and descending into the unprotected 
plain bought with their savings a meadow 
there—a prato—on which they built their 
little town, giving it their courage for 
defences, and for walls their love of 
liberty. It is Malaspini and Villani who 
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tell the story, but later authorities, more 
critical of dates, have proved that the 
earliest huts of Prato existed long before 
that time. Still, to disprove the date 
does not disprove the fact, and it is 
evident that the men who first settled in 
the defenceless plain, defying Florence 
and Pistoia in their unwalled and lonely 
meadow, were colonists of an uncommon 
courage. 

Until the end of the twelfth century 
the little town was not surrounded by 
strong walls and gates. Always 
subject to invasion from the great 
neighbouring towns, the men of 
Prato still preserved their love of 
liberty, and earned a_ reputation 
for courage which made them re- 
doubtable behind their dykes and 
palisades. Once, indeed, they sub- 
mitted to the yoke of Naples, 
trusting that their distant tyrant 
would protect them from the fiercer 
and pettier tyrants near at hand. 
But Naples found herself unable to 
stand by so remote a tributary. 
Then again began the daily defiance 
of Florence, and Lucca, and Pis- 
toia, the frequent raids, the dread 
of plunder, until in 1182 the city 
fortified itself with walls. For 
Prato was now no inconsiderable 
village, easily rebuilt after invasion. 
It was a prosperous town, with a 
church of some beauty, with many 
inhabitants, governed by consuls 
after the Roman fashion. But 
now that Prato had her walls and 
defences like the great neigh- 
bouring towns, she desired to imi- 
tate their more complicated polity. 
At the close of the twelfth century 
she remodelled her constitution 
after that of Lucca, and was ruled 
in oligarchic fashion by a senate of 
elders, with under them a council 
of twenty-four, and under these a second 
council of forty. And now the affairs of 
peace begin to occupy the little town so 
long concerned with the mere fierce 
struggle for existence: she reforms, she 
schemes, she builds. In 1284 the pre- 
torial palace—the Palazzo del Popolo— 
was built. 

It is the same we see to-day ; rugged, 
impressive, square, its flat brick front 
riddled with innumerable little broken 
windows—windows that were broken 
then as often as to-day, for the fiery 
spirit of the citizens of Prato is no 
modern development. In the thirteenth 
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century the little town was a very 
Florence for cabals and factions. The 
parties of the Bianchi and the Neri 
harassed the public peace for centuries, 
and we are constantly reading in the 
chronicles of Prato: ‘‘ This day the Ghi- 
bellines expelled the Guelfs,” followed a 
little later by a notice that the Guelfs 
returned in force and expelled the Ghi- 
bellines. So noticeable, even in bellicose 
and political Tuscany, did these affairs 
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politics and loved to have a finger in 
every pie. And whereas Prato was 
chiefly Guelf, the cardinal was at heart 
a Ghibelline ; so the embassy of peace 
ended in a rather melancholy manner. 
For the principal Guelfs in Prato, dis- 
covering the cardinal in a plot to restore 
the exiled Ghibellines, got up a rising in 
the city, never loth. ‘‘And so,” con- 
cludes Macchiavelli, ‘‘ the legate, behold- 
ing his compatriots ill disposed, departed 
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become that, in 1303, the Cardinal 
Niccolé da Prato was sent by Pope Bene- 
dict XI. to pacify the contending parties. 
Cardinal Niccolo was a Prato man 
himself, and a cleric of great reputation 
and honour; it was therefore thought 
he might exert a singular influence in his 
native town. And at first he did appear 
to impose his authority on the distracted 
city. But, alas! the cardinal was himself 
a true son of Prato; he, too, was active, 
spirited, energetic; he, too, meddled in 


from their midst, 
them.” 

But notwithstanding the broils within 
and wars without, which occupied the 
high-tempered little city, she was no less 
eager to build, to decorate, to beautify, 
than were the greater cities round. 
There was in that age a contagion of 
beauty in the air, and all the political 
tempests of Italy seemed but to loosen 
and circulate men’s artistic instincts, as a 
storm whirls the rose-leaves about a 


excommunicating 
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ruined garden. Prato, too, felt a need 
of roses. .It was no longer enough for 
her that her citizens were adequately 
housed, that her walls were strong, that 
her public offices were stable and fair ; 
she desired now to have within her some 
more perfect and esoteric thing, whose 
unnecessary beauty should never be 
dulled by any private or vulgar usage. 
Henceforward, for two centuries, she 
spent her best resources to make the 
small cathedral of Prato the thing of 
beauty that it is even in beautiful 
Tuscany. 

The church was old, even in 1312; and 
even then the church of Prato was 
remarkable. It was not, however, for 
the sake of its simple arches that so many 
pilgrims came there every May and every 
September. Long ago, in 1141, a Tuscan 
Crusader, Michele da Prato, had brought 
from the Holy Land a priceless treasure. 
This was the veritable girdle of the 
Blessed Virgin, rescued by Michele from 
the infidels, and given by him to the 
parish priest of his native Prato. The 
priest, Uberto, laid it solemnly under the 
altar, and there it had lain in sacred peace 
for a hundred and fifty years, unseen, 
saving twice a year, at spring and autumn, 
yet felt as a hallowing presence in the 
church. But in 1312 a sacrilegious thief 
attempted to steal the sacred cintola. He 
was taken and put to death ; but, in the 
eyes of Prato, the relic was no longer 
safe. It was then that the elders deter- 
mined to turn all their intentions for 
beautifying the church into a plan to 
build a safe and strong chapel for the 
Virgin’s girdle—a chapel with great iron 
gates that could be locked. The idea 
seemed good to the whole city, and, look- 
ing for an architect, they sert for John of 
Pisa. 

John of Pisa was already very old, and 
had not many years to live, but he worked 
with enthusiasm in the service of the 
city. Few better things of his remain 
than the statue which he made of the 
Maiden Mother and her Child which, 
mummied and swathed in gems and 
velvet, stands to-day upon the silver altar. 
In the straight falling drapery, the broad, 
shoit, but dignified build of the figure, 
we catch a glimmer of the half-antique 
inspiration of the greater Nicola. The 
same accent of stately simplicity still 
distinguishes the church—a small simple 
building, quite bare of side altars or any 
tawdry ornament, with a long narrow 
nave, lit only by small windows very 


high. It is quite bare and simple, holy 
and plain, conserving an air of great 
antiquity. Indeed, John of Pisa, when 
in 1317, having finished the chapel, he set 
to work upon the church, did little more 
than amplify the elder structure, incrust 
it outside with black and white marble, 
and design the charming campanile which 
completes the effect. 

Before the campanile was finished John 
of Pisa died, and the tower was finished 
by his scholars, artists of Siena. The 
actual structure of the church being com- 
pleted about 1340, the city of Prato looked 
about for a painter to decorate the bare 
walls of the Virgin’s chapel. That was 
the age of the Gaddi, and their exquisite 
and feminine art. About 1348 Agnolo 
Gaddi came to Prato, and painted the 
walls of the Virgin’s chapel with the story 
of her life. These frescoes still remain— 
restored, indeed, in 1831 by Signor Antonio 
Martini, but so carefully touched that 
their blurred and faded colours are hardly 
spoiled. Still they reveal their antique 
harmonies of gold, deep blue, and palest 
rose, and the delicate faces of the angels 
look out, prim and pure and dainty, in 
their Giottesque simplicity, unruined by 
the restorer’s hand. Seldom has Agnolo 
Gaddi painted more slim and touching 
angels, more charming groups of heavenly 
maidens, or a Virgin so sweet as the 
kneeling Mary, who, by the head of her 
deep-red couch, awaits the sweet fan- 
tastic lilied angel at the foot. The little 
chapel with the silver altar and the 
wrought bronze gates, with the statue of 
Pisano and the faded saints of Gaddi 
looking down on us, exhales the faint 
delicious perfume of early art. Else- 
where in the church there are other 
frescoes by Giotto’s scholars, fresher and 
less discoloured, since they have only 
comparatively lately been discovered 
behind the plaster of the walls. But here 
we do not find the delicate rich colouring 
of rose and blue and gold, the charming 
exquisite daintiness, the slim and languid 
grace that adorn the frescoes in the 
Chapel of the Cintola. For the chapel was 
the gem of the church; only the best 
must go there; wrought silver and fair 
colours, and stone carved by a master’s 
hand. 

The Lady Chapel finished, the men of 
Prato discovered another way of honour- 
ing the holy anfola. In 1434 they sent to 
Florence for Donatello to carve for them 
a stone pulpit, or pergamo, high on the 
outer wall of the church, from which in 
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May and September the holy girdle could 
be shown to the crowd of worshippers 
assembled in the Piazza. On the bas- 
reliefs for this gallery Donatello spent his 
utmost knowledge of effect; from all 
over the square the lines of that dance of 
happy children are clear and simple, the 
play of light and shade on their rounded 
limbs is calculated with equal justice. 
Those in the foreground, carved in high 
relief, stand out, sharp and plain, from 
the flatter surfaces of the dancing figures 
carved in low relief behind, and 
making a background full of move- 
ment, abandon, and vivacity. There 
is a singular charm in these light, 
strong, almost living figures; 
looking at them, we understand 
what the full effect would be of the 
marvellous plaques of playing 
putti now resting on the floor of the 
Florentine Bargello, and we long 
to see them in their place. No 
sculptor ever calculated so nicely 
the effect of the point of view as 
Donatello. He takes into partner- 
ship with him the air, the light, 
the distance, and they so help his 
magic that the carved figures in 
their place seem almost to move 
and breathe, like those children- 
angels of Prato. But out of their 
place, seen like the plaques at 
Florence, the charm is broken, 
the magic lost; Agostino Duccio 
or Luca della Robbia can easily 
win us away from our allegiance. 
Donatello carved the pergamo ; for 
the interior of the church the men 
of Prato again sent to Florence, 
a city to which, since 1350, they 
had become closely allied. Mino da 
Fiesole and Rossellino wrought 
the beautiful pulpit—a small, 
round, font-like thing, decorated 
with rather ineffective panels from 
the hand of Mino, and rising from a 
pedestal magnificently ornamented with 
sphinxes and serpents by Rossellino. 
Andrea della Robbia made the terra-cotta 
of the Virgin with saints above the central 
door ; the brother of Donatel!o wrought 
the great bronze screen of the Chapel of 
the Cintola; and now the sculpture and 
painting of two centuries adorned the 
little church. 

But the best of all was yet to come, and 
with it comes the romance of Prato. In 
the year 1456, Friar Filippo Lippo, whose 
story and character are known to all who 
have read Mr. Browning’s marvellous 
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Apology, at that time a man of about five- 
and-forty, came to Prato to paint on fresco 
the walls of the chapel behind the high 
altar. These are his master works, these 
four great frescoes. The upper ones on 
either side are almost faded now, but the 
two lower frescoes are the most. perfect 
things remaining from Lippo’s hands. On 
the one side, that devoted to St. John the 
Baptist, we see Herodias in the foreground 
dancing. It is an exquisite pagan feast, 
full of white soft-falling textures and 
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pale silvery tones. Herodias, red-stock- 
inged, white-clad, agile, dances before the 
guests of Herod, seated, like the Apostles 
in a last supper, at a long narrow trestle- 
table. She is young, and slim, and beau- 
tiful. Opposite her kneels a delicate young 
angel, as it seems, in soft silvery robes— 
an angel bearing, one would suppose, 
some emblem of martyr or attribute of 
goddess, but the shadow hides the dark 
thing she carries, and not at first does one 
perceive it to be the severed head of John 
the Baptist in a charger. Beyond her 
again, two young creatures meet and 
kiss : they, too, are clad in white, fine 
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tunics of antique design—beautiful pagan 
children, half Greek in form and dress. 
Such is the picture, pale, and clear, and 
fair, with everywhere the exquisite touch 
of Lippo in their falling silvery draperies— 
in veils, and scarves, and voluminous soft 
white sleeves ; and in the contrast of all 
this airy texture with the solid, calm dour- 
geois type of head and figure. But there 
is singularly little feeling for the tragic 
pathos of the story in this quiet and 
beautiful picture of a feast in the house of 
a pagan prince. 

Opposite is the fresco of the exposition 
of the body of Saint Stephen. And here 
again we notice the matchless feeling for 
drapery of Lippo, in the stiff pinkish silk 
robes of the cardinal, in the bishop’s heavy 
brocades, and in the white surplice of the 
red-beretta’d youth near at hand. Close 
by stands another figure, in pale faded 
red—for this tone is as predominant in 
this fresco as the silvery-white draperies 
are in the other. We find it again in the 
Persian carpet on which is laid the dead 
body of the saint. In all the figures 
grouped at head and foot we remark a 
quiet verisimilitude, a dignity and veracity 
of portraiture. We feel the noble absence 
of rhetoric or exaggerated expression 
which Lippo in his childhood learned from 
the revered frescoes of Masaccio ; but 
also the total phlegm of that master. As 
in him, we find in Lippo neither the con- 
tortions, the grimaces, nor yet the inspira- 
tion, of the oracle. 

While at work on his frescoes in the 
cathedral, Fra Lippo found time to inter- 
pose several exquisite easel pictures, a 
Nativity, a Madonna with Saints, a Virgin 
and Saint John, still to be found in the 
Palazzo Comunale. He made a long stay 
in Prato, having relations there, and work- 
ing, as Vasari says, ‘‘ per tutta la terra 
assat cose.” Among others things, Brother 
Lippo was employed to paint a picture for 
the high altar-of the nuns of Santa Mar- 
gherita. Now at that time these sisters 
had among them, either as novice or as 
boarder, a beautiful young Florentine 
maiden, the daughter of a certain Fran- 
cesco Buti. Lippo, the gross, carnal, 
middle-aged friar, cast his eyes, so sen- 
sitive to beauty, upon this exquisite young 
creature, and fell straightway, after his 
fashion, violently in love with her. He 
persuaded the nuns that she alone, with 
her Je/lissima grazia ed aria, could pose as 
the model for the Virgin of their chapel. 
The pious sisters, slow to suspect a cowl, 
granted their permission, and Lucrezia 
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Buti stood for the figure of the Madonna. 
Lippo had much to tell his charming 
townswoman during these sittings. He 
was, like Othello, a man of much adven- 
ture. An orphan at two years old, a 
monk at eight, he had in early youth been 
captured by the Barbary pirates, had been 
sold into slavery, and finally—by the 
paintings which seemed to their rude 
minds a sort of magic—had so won the 
admiration of his captors that they gave 
him his freedom and sent him safe to 
Naples. Lippo had much to tell the town- 
bred girl, whose little life had gone so 
quietly away between the walls of her 
father’s house in Florence and the con- 
vent of Saint Margaret at Prato. He 
must, with his praise, and his genius, and 
his adventures, have appeared a mar- 
vellous thing to this simple creature. At 
any rate, he succeeded so well that, by the 
end of the sittings, he had persuaded her 
(‘‘ by means of arts and practices,” says 
Vasari) to abandon the pious shelter of 
her convent and elope with him. This 
was a dreadful step, for Lippo was a 
monk, even if Lucrezia were not yet a 
nun; it was sacrilege, and they could 
never marry. 

Yet in May 1458, on the very day of the 
exposition of the girdle of the Holy 
Virgin, Lucrezia Buti took heart to elope 
with him. The square was full of people, 
come from as far as Florence, and Colle, 
and Pistoia, to see that holy girdle, the 
sovereign emblem and relic of chastity. 
And she, Lucrezia, vowed to the service 
of that virtue, was then, of her own will, 
about to cast it from her, to become an 
infamous creature, the mistress of a monk. 
Such things she must have thought, as in 
the confusion of the festival she escaped 
from the neighbourhood of the nuns. But 
her young passion was stronger than such 
thoughts, and she fled, not home again, 
but into Lippo’s arms. He took her, 
presumably, to a good large house where 
he lived in Prato, and where a year after- 
wards her child, Filippino Lippo, should 
be born. 

Let us hope that in the company of this 
child—a delicate, fastidious, arabesque 
sort of creature—the poor misguided 
woman found some comfort. For hence- 
forth her life cannot have been a happy 
one. She had completely gone under. 
The nuns, who had harboured her, were 
shamed and outraged at the disgrace she 
brought on themand on herself. Her father 
was desperate, nor ever was he cheerful 
any more. He, however, tried to rescue 
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his daughter. But she, “ either from fear 
or from some other cause,” says Vasari, 
would never more-return to her people, 
but remained with Lippo. Poor heart, 
torn with shame 
and passion and 
bitterdisappoint- 
ment, what sor- 
row you must 
have known in 
that gross and 
brutal company, 
before the worst 
of your punish- 
ment should 
come! How dif- 
ferent the low- 
bred, sensual, 
impatient reality 
must have 
seemed from the 
painted ideal of 
your thoughts ! 
As for Lippo, 
such things were 
judged different- 
ly for a man. 
Even if the girl 
were almost a 
nun, to secure 
the love of a 
nun was _ for 
centuries a cer- 
tain ideal for the 
Lovelaces of 
Italy. ‘“‘We 
laughed a good 
bit over this 
backsliding of 
Brother Lip- 
po’s,” writes 
Giovanni dei 
Medici to Bar- 
tolommeo_ Ser- 
raglion the 28th 
of May 1458. 
Even in Prato it 
did not stand 
in the way of 
his _— painting ; 
churches and 
convents employ- 
ed him as here- 
tofore. And in 
other cities it was the same. He went 
from place to place, taking Lucrezia 
with him, till at last the pope, deeming 
the scandal too persistent and outrageous, 
volunteered the necessary dispensation for 
their marriage. But at this moment, 
Lippo, tired of the girl, abandoned her, 
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and left her to seek shelter in the convent 
from which he had seduced her in Prato. 

Vasari, whose garrulous gossip is re- 
sponsible for most of this story, tells how, 
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not long after, retribution descended on 
Brother Lippo; for, while painting at 
Spoleto, he was poisoned by Lucrezia’s 
successor in his favours. The story may 
be true or may not be true—the letter of 
Giovanni dei Medici would appear to 
corroborate it so far at least as Lucrezia 
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is concerned—but such as it is, it is the 
legend and romance of Prato, and so we 
give it here. 

But while the little city had spent so 
much time and pains on becoming beau- 
tiful, she had lost the secret of her early 
freedom. Florence, growing more im- 
portant and more arrogant with every 
year under her Medicean rulers, gradually 
absorbed almost the whole of Tuscany. 
In 1350 she obtained possession of Prato; 
in 1351, of Pistoia; in 1406, of Pisa; and 
in the few following years, of Cortona and 
Leghorn. It was the flowering-time and 
glory of the Florentine republic. Powerful 
without, she was rich and beautiful within, 
with great sculptors and painters in her 
streets, and in her palaces the courtliest 
and most luxuriant life. The charming, 
brilliant Lorenzo dei Medici was head of 
the republic now, and if, under his easy 
rule, the old virtues of Florence, the stern 
antique sense of God and freedom sank 
down and were forgotten, none can say 
he did not give his citizens instead the 
lightest-hearted, most splendid, and 
genuine culture that perhaps the whole 
Renaissance could afford. This court 
of art and pageants, of poetry and land- 
scape-gardening, was by no means pro- 
ductive of a shallow or superficial 
civilisation. An academy of Platonists 
studied Greek at Careggi; and in all 
practical affairs the brilliant diplomacy of 
Lorenzo showed him to be far other than 
the debonair amateur he chiefly liked to 
appear. It is, therefore, not wonderful 
that both at Florence and in the subject 
cities the rule of the Medici was absolutely 
satisfactory to a large proportion of the 
people, especially the artistic and literary 
classes. But a growing minority viewed 
with disgust this easy, pagan, hedonist 
civilisation. Faith, liberty, virtue, scorn, 
and strenuous independence, which once 
had been the honour of old Tuscany, were 
no more to be found among her rulers. 
From the pulpit of the Duomo Fra 
Geronimo Savonarola thundered forth his 
denunciations of the ease-loving Medici, 
his prophecies of the misery about to fall 
on Florence. 

Then, in 1492, Lorenzo the Magnificent 
died, and left the republic in the hands of 
his weak and treacherous son, Piero dei 
Medici. Men felt the beginning of the 
end at hand; and the prophetic fire of 
Savonarola lit all the country with its 
lurid giow. Still men continued as before 
—doing nothing, eating, drinking, build- 
ing, and making statues. At Prato, the 
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people, seeing the cathedral finished at 
last, determined to build another shrine 
to the Madonna. This time not to the 
Virgin of the Girdle, but to our Lady of 
the Prisons. They sent for the design to 
Florence, to Giuliano di San Gallo, a 
great favourite of Lorenzo’s, and an ar- 
dent Medicean. He sent them the plans— 
a classic temple, in the form of a Greek 
cross, a charming little pagan building of 
exquisite proportions. But scarcely were 
the walls up—not yet was the blue and 
white frieze of Robbia ware in its place, 
nor the beautiful terra-cotta archangels 
set under the springing of the dome— 
when San Gallo himself fled in all haste 
from Florence to Prato, there to remain 
for three years perfecting the shrine of 
the Lady of the Prisons, while the 
princes of his faction wandered in exile, 
suffering captivity, privation, and even 
death. 

For in 1494 Charles VIII. of France 
invaded Italy, carrying all before his huge 
and motley army. The weak Piero, 
anxious to temporise, afraid of vengeance, 
yielded at once to the foreigner some of 
the cities of the republic. The indignant 
Florentines banished him that very night, 
he and his brothers. After the departure 
of Charles VIII., for nearly four years 
Savonarola was the real head of theocratic 
Florence. We all know the sad end of 
that enthusiasm ; but the merit of his 
example did not perish at his stake. 
Under the Gonfalonier Piero Soderini, 
the republic seemed, at least, to flourish 
in its antique virtues, and in the first years 
of the sixteenth century the danger of a 
return of the Medici seemed but the 
vaguest chance. 

But in 1511 Pope Julius II., alarmed at 
the strength of France, now since fifteen 
years at home in Italy, and uneasy at the 
friendship of the Florentine republic with 
the audacious foreigner, determined to 
punish both at once. In that year he 
formed a holy league, comprising Venice 
and other Italian cities, Spain, and the 
Papal States, to expel the French from 
Italy, and to restore the Medici to 
Florence. 

Of the Medici there were left at that 
time but two representatives, for Piero, 
the eldest son of Lorenzo, had been 
drowned in 1503. His brothers Giovanni 
and Giuliano travelled for some years of 
their exile through the northern courts of 
Europe, and finally returned to Rome. 
The elder of the two, Cardinal Giovanni, 
was destined to become no less import- 








ant than his father in the history of 
Italian culture; also (and this is what 
especially concerns us here) he is a very 
central figure in the chronicle of Prato. 
In 1511 he was a man in the prime of his 
life, thirty-six years of age, brilliant, 
learned, adding to his natural wit the 
advantages of foreign travel. All the 
hopes of the Medicean party centred on 
him as a person of more importance and 
acumen than his younger brother Julian, 
the half-Gallicised Duc de Nemours, al- 
though, in the event of the restoration of 
their house, it would naturally be Julian 
who should succeed to the signiory of 
Florence. 

In the spring of 1512 Cardinal Giovanni 
marched as papal legate with the Spanish 
armies of the pope. They encountered 
the French, marshalled under the boyish 
Gaston de Foix, on the plains of Ravenna. 
We all know the history of that terrible 
11th of April, the mad, heroic struggle, 
the doubtful issue, till at last the Easter 
sun rose over the strewn and dreadful 
plain—rose and shone upon the livid, 
youthful face of Gaston, victorious but 
dead. Either side had lost heavily in 
that imminent encounter, and, when the 
defeated armies of the Church came to 
reckon up their dead and missing, they 
found among those whom their enemies 
had captured the papal legate, Giovanni 
dei Medici. 

But a few months afterwards the car- 
dinal was exchanged against a prisoner of 
equal rank. Meanwhile Pope Julius had 
discovered that the league had truly no 
light task before it. The French had 
come off victors at Ravenna, and the 
Florentines refused to receive the Medici 
or to join the league. Pope Julius della 
Rovere was a choleric and impatient man ; 
these frets and obstacles made him but 
the more resolved to gain the day. In 
August of the same year he sent his 
Spanish army, with Giovanni again as 
legate, and at its head the Spanish viceroy 
and the magnificent Julian, against the 
walls of Florence, to reduce that city, re- 
store the Medici, and bring it to the 
league, even although by force. It was 
a motley host that marched into Tuscany, 
some few Italian Mediceans, but mostly 
half-savage and ragged Spanish soldiery, 
with here and there strange turbaned 
creatures and the dark faces of the 
renegade Moors. 

They marched quicker than Florence 
counted on. ‘‘ Quite impromptu,” writes 
Jacopo Modesti (Lecturer of Public In- 
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struction at Prato in 1512, and himself 
amicissimo det Medici) —‘‘ quite impromptu, 
and in the twinkling of an eye, the hosts 
came down the Mugello Valley, filling the 
whole country-side with fear and terror, 
and driving all the peasants for shelter 
into Prato or into Florence.” We shall 
see, later on, that this terror was reason- 
able enough, and no mere panic caused 
by the wild dark faces and guttural voices 
of these incomprehensible invaders. It 
seemed probable that the papal troops 
would march on Florence by way of Pra- 
to, and Piero Soderini, Gonfalonier of 
Florence, decided that it would be best 
to resist their advance at Prato instead of 
allowing them to march straight on to- 
wards the mother city. At once he sent 
3,500 men and a little artillery, but it was 
agreed that, so soon as the papal army 
reached the town of Barberino—since it 
would then become clear which course it 
had adopted—Florence should despatch 
her whole army to the relief of Prato. 
Satisfied with these conditions, and ab- 
solutely confident in Florentine honour, 
the little city prepared for defence. But 
when the Spaniards came to Barberino no 
troops set out from Florence ; the citizens 
had changed their minds; it might bea 
ruse of the pope’s, and it would never do 
to leave the mother city without defence. 
So, with her army camped on All Saints’ 
meadow by the Prato gate, and around 
the gate of San Gallo, Florence watched, 
safe in her girdle of steel ; while from the 
walls of Prato many anxious eyes looked 
for the promised succour, and looked 
in vain. 

On the 26th of August 1512—it was 
a Thursday morning—a trumpeter and 
twelve Spanish horsemen came riding and 
trumpeting under the walls of Prato, de- 
claring that if, at the end of three days, 
the city gave not passage and provender 
and township to the Medicean army, then 
should it be sacked at the point of the 
sword. Prato, sure of having Florence 
at her back, answered with a good volley 
of cannon. For though the whole 
Florentine army (which was to come) had 
not yet arrived, it was sure to come in 
time. For his own sake Piero Soderini 
would never dare to let Prato fall. After 
all, it was but a few hours’ march, and 
doubtless, long before the three days were 
over, the trusty Tuscan swords would 
put all those ragged Spaniards to flight. 
And if the worst come to the worst, 
murmured the more timid (typified in the 
chronicles by Ser Stefano Guizzalotti, a 
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great noble of the town), in that case we 
shall have to give them the provender and 
to pay their expenses, but that will be 
the end, for, after all, we live in civilised 
times— 


“Ma se per forza era presa, pensava 
D’aver a dar le spese e vettovaglia, 
Ne daltro danno, o poco, dubitava.” 


The three days passed—how anxiously 
we may imagine—and still the Florence 
army nevercame. Would it come at last, 
just at the end, like Saint George to 
deliver the Princess of Alexandria? Was 
it possible that Florence could basely mean 
to abandon Prato? Nay, would not her 
own self-preservation compel her to save 
the neighbouring city too? In these 
heartrending doubts and cruel debates the 
ominous unbroken hours slipped by. It 
was August, the hottest time of the year, 
but the weather had changed to such a 
strange cool serenity, such pure and holy 
quietude, that at the little town of Colle 
the people were all out in the streets, 
wondering, as was the fashion of the age, 
what the change portended. Then, as 
the night grew blacker, they saw far off a 
dull lurid red hole, shot with flames, 
burned in the darkness of the valley. 
And they knew that Prato had fallen, and 
that the orders and courses of the heavens 
had changed out of pity for its super- 
natural misery. 

For the Florentine army had never come 
at all. On Saturday morning, the 28th 
of August, the Spaniards had seriously 
begun the siege, fighting without cease 
till six hours before sunset on the fol- 
lowing day. Still Prato kept hoping for 
the promised relief. Florence must now 
perceive her terrible extremity. But when 
all the powder was finished, and the balls, 
and the archers’ strings and arrows, and 
when the wall was broken through in 
several places, even the dauntless men of 
Prato could keep their enemies at bay no 
more. At this moment the three thousand 
men whom Florence had sent, as an 
earnest, under Messer Luca Savelli, took 
advantage of one of the breaches of the 
city wall to make a bold dash for Florence, 
leaving Prato to her fate. At the same 
time, through a different breach, the ex- 
asperated, half-savage hordes of Spanish 
soldiery rushed in (like mad dogs, says 
Guizzalotti), and Prato was at the mercy 
of her enemies. 

What that mercy was we shall see. 
The Spanish and Moorish soldiers, wild 
for prey and booty, had not, naturally, 


the same standard as a scholar like Messer 
Jacopo Modesti, or a rich noble like 
Stefano Guizzalotti, or a _ provincial 
country gentleman like Ser Simone di 
Goro Brami, whose accounts remain to 
instruct us as to the sack of Prato. 
These Iberian soldiers, familiar with bull- 
fights, and lovers of battle, thought that 
having conquered the city they had earned 
their fanem et arcenses. They took their 
booty and their pleasure as a right; and 
doubtless the brilliant Cardinal Giovanni 
and the magnificent Julian would have 
found it difficult to control their excesses. 
Into the streets they rushed, shouting 
Ammazza! Ammazza! Carne! Taglia! 
(Slay! Flesh! Spear them !), and every 
terrified citizen they met did they cut and 
hack to death till the streets of Prato 
streamed with blood. Yet happy and 
blessed were these earlier victims, who 
escaped the slow relishing gusto for tor- 
ture which their conquerors showed when 
once the thirst for blood was slaked. 
The sack was worse than Brescia; all 
that evening continued the killing, the 
burning, the ravishing, all that night and 
for one-and-twenty days! But the wild- 
est fury, the most violent, was of course 
the first. In the church two hundred men 
and women had taken shelter, hoping for 
sanctuary. But the Spaniards rushed in 
with wild shouts and bloody swords, 
sparing no one—not a child, not a priest, 
not a nursing mother, not a nun. 

On what blood and death looked down 
those slim angels of Agnoli Gaddi, those 
humane and stately saints of Lippo, 
answering with their accustomed painted 
smile the mad appeals of the slaughtered 
and the outraged. But all the slaughter 
was not here. Down the great well 
behind the church twelve hundred men 
and women were thrown, dead and alive, 
in one ghastly heap. The whole number 
of slain on these and the following days 
is computed by all the chroniclers at over 
five thousand. There was no garden 
without its graves, no square without its 
torture-place, no church or convent cell 
that was not turned to unholy uses, no 
well without its corpse. Through the 
streets the women ran flying, clasping 
their children to their breasts, leaping 
from window or from terrace down to 
death, while the pursuing soldiers laughed 
at their despair. No place was sacred. 
The convents were everywhere put to the 
sack, as well as the private houses. In 
the cloisters of Saint Margaret the roses 
in the little garden were trodden under 
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foot by flying, leaping, terrified feet ; 
under the crucifix and up the altar steps 
the laughing Spaniards pursued these 
miserable women. ‘‘ Queste cose delle 
donne eran troppo crudele!” cries Ser 
Simone Brami. 

At last even Cardinal Giovanni thought 
as much. Seated in his palace, even asa 
spectator who sees from his box the sor- 
rows of a tragedy, he was moved by this 
degradation of his countrywomen. He 
imposed a fine of fifteen thousand ducats 
on the papal army, and ordered the women 
of Prato to be restored to their families, 
in the square in front of his palace, on 
the twelfth morning after the sack. 
What a strange and tragic concourse must 
that have been!—the Piazza thronged 
with the swart fierce Spanish soldiery, 
and, hiding in the corners and the door- 
ways, the anxious, abashed, and miserable 
men of Prato, their limbs still stiff from 
the rack, or scorched from the slow fires 
over which their victors loved to suspend 
them ; while, through an open way cleared 
in this incongruous crowd, defiled in long 
ranks the pale, dishevelled, and degraded 
women of the town—‘‘ tai quali si possono 
immaginare,” says Messer Jacopo. Did 
any of them look up and see, in the 
central window of the Piano Nobile, the 
brutal face and red robes of their so tardy 
and ironic champion? And, on his side, 
with what thoughts did Cardinal Giovanni 
look down on these humiliated subjects 
who, nineteen years ago, had cast him 
and his brothers out of Tuscany? For 
either, it was a scene never to be dis- 
missed the haunted memory ; and it must 
have remained a gloomy background, in 
the middle of the great pageants to be 
held next year at Rome. And the people 
of Prato must have thought of it, when 
any rumour reached them of the cultured 
splendour and artistic magnificence of the 
court of Pope Leo X. 

Plunder now became a passion among 
the Spanish soldiery. First of all the 
churches and monasteries were sacked 
for their gold and plate and jewels. 
Nothing is stranger in the history of this 
pillage than the wild mingling of super- 
stition with sacrilege in these peninsular 
soldiers. Devout, punctilious in their 
devotions, they had yet no scruples in 
stealing and melting down the vessels 
from the altar, plucking the gems from 
the Virgin’s mantle, murdering priests 
and friars, or violating the brides of 
Christ. Perhaps in their minds there 
lurked a savage fancy that these Virgins, 
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these Prato Christs and saints, were 
the vain idols of a fallen city, worthy of 
no respect from those whom a triumphant 
Saviour, a superior Madonna, had led to 
victory. Messer Jacopo Modesti recounts 
the little scene which especially brings 
home to us their greed, their indifference, 
and their superstition. One morning, 
the church being crowded with Spaniards, 
who had come there for their devotions, a 
party of plunderers entered the Virgin’s 
chapel and began to strip the altar. 
This was now too natural and matter-of- 
fact a proceeding to excite remark. But 
finally one of the pillagers seized the 
silver crown on the brows of Pisano’s 
Madonna. At this moment, says Messer 
Jacopo, the babe lifted up his hand and 
held the crown on his mother’s head, 
while the face of her was bathed with 
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a miraculous sweat, and, at the same 
instant, all the bells of Prato began ring- 
ing of their own accord. Aghast at the 
wrath of heaven (which until then had 
taken their proceedings in good part), the 
Spaniards praying in the nave set upon 
the hapless plunderer, and murdered him. 
Miracle had manifestly proved him in the 
wrong. But it had not the slightest 
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effect upon the conduct of his murderers 
towards other Virgins set in other 
chapels. 

Prato is a city full of churches and 
monasteries, but even these were finally 
all bare and empty, and still the hunger 
of these Spaniards was unappeased. Then 
the soldiers began upon the private 
citizens. Many of these, with true Italian 
caution, had buried their valuables at the 
first rumour of war. It was not easy, 
however, to outwit their enemies. All 
tortures, possible and impossible, were 
lavished on those who were so much as 
suspected of having buried treasure, until 
they delivered the utmost that they had. 
As for those who would not or who could 
not pay, they took their parsimony out in 
pain. Fires of straw were lighted in the 
Piazza, and over these the nobles of Prato 
were suspended, their soles having been 
well rubbed with brine; or they were 
stripped and singed ‘‘ like pigs.” Or they 
were strung up by the hair of their heads, 
or burned or boiled alive. Some were 
starved, and others put in dungeons, and 
given strange food to eat; their beards 
were plucked out, and their limbs were 
broken. And others bore tortures which 
we cannot even name; until, at last, all 
the buried treasure of Prato was un- 
earthed. 

At last the Spaniards went; the 
Spaniards—the mad dogs— 


“ Spagnuoli no, ma si arrabiati cani.” 


On a Sunday, the 12th of September 
1512, after twenty-one days of pillage, 
horrible as Brescia, the papal armies 
moved away, taking with them many 
prisoners—men and women (despite the 
cardinal’s edict)—whom they sold ‘like 
dogs” in the neighbouring cities. Two 
of these, a father and a son, have left the 
thrilling narrative of their escape and their 
adventures, which may still be read in 
Vieusseux’s Italian Archivio Storico. The 
fate of another—a woman carried off by 
a Spanish captain, who seven years after 
rode into Prato with his head dangling 
from her saddle—is known to all lovers 
of Mr. Lee-Hamilton’s spirited ballads. 
Brescia, Modena, Mantua, and Bologna 
became the principal market for the cap- 
tives of Prato. Nothing is more astound- 
ing than the selfishness and hardness of 
these little Italian cities, themselves con- 
tinually exposed to the risk of equal 
miseries, yet for ever on the alert to draw 
their profit from a neighbour’s ruin. 
Pistoia and Florence were eager to bar- 
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gain for the booty which such fearful 
tortures had exacted from the people of 
Prato. ‘‘ I will not hush up,” cries Messer 
Jacopo Modesti, ‘‘ the inhumanity of our 


Florentines, who endured to see the 
waggon-loads of blood-stained clothes and 
garments, and the spoil of Prato, sold 
before their very eyes, by public auction in 
the square of Santa Maria del Fiore—and 
let the Spaniards go about the city, on 
foot and on horseback, as though they 
were masters of all.” 

But indeed Florence had lost the right 
to blame or to remonstrate with any 
doings of the papal army. Warned by 
the fate of Prato, she had opened wide 
her gates and welcomed home the Medici 
with as good a grace as she could muster. 
Florence had entered the league, but 
poor Prato could not so easily own that 
all her suffering had been in vain. 
Though singularly patient of the treachery 
of Florence 


‘“*Patimmo per Marzocco, e siam contenti,” 


she could not accept the Medici. She 
was discovered in a plot against that 
house less than a year after the Spaniards 
had left the burned and shattered and 
poverty-stricken city. Several of the 
scant remnant of her citizens were 
beheaded for their share in this futile 
conspiracy—vain enough, with the mag- 
nificent Julian safely intrenched in Flor- 
ence ; but the majority of the conspirators 
were pardoned on a great occasion which 
took place about this time. For on the 
11th of April 1513, a year, to the very 
day, after the desperate battle of Ravenna, 
Cardinal Giovanni dei Medici was elected 
to the papal chair, under the style and 
title of Leo X. 

The splendour and magnificent culture 
of his court are familiar history ; and the 
fine taste and artistic generosity of 
Raphael’s patron and Luther’s adversary 
afford many reflections to the student of 
the sack of Prato. As for that town, it 
had been bled into political quiescence. 
Henceforth its history is indivisible from 
that of Florence. Until 1737 it obeyed 
the Medicean rule. Since then, until 
1860, it suffered the chequered dominion 
of Austrian grand-dukes. It played with 
Florence an easy but generous part in the 
battle for Italian independence. No 


great struggle or triumph is commemo- 
rated by its name—indeed, since the 
spring of 1513, the sole distinction’ of 
Prato has been its reputation for industry 
and commercial enterprise. 
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By CHARLOTTE STEWART, Author of ‘‘ THE HONOURABLE STANBURY.” 


HE Bonamys are essentially an 
Indian family. By this I do not, 

of course, mean to insinuate that any but 
the purest European blood flows in their 
veins, but simply that they have been for 
many years-professionally connected with 
the East. Inthe earlydays of the present 
century, a Bonamy went out to India, 
where he contrived to make something 
of a fortune and a reputation, and whence 
he sent home pickles and other presents 
to his friends. Since his time, in every 
generation of Bonamys, there have 
always been several to follow his ex- 
ample. They have been shipped off to 


India in their youth, have become more 
or less valuable servants of the govern- 
ment—now in civil and now in military 
capacities—and have sent home more 


pickles and more their 
families at home. 

But there has always been a branch of 
the Bonamy family which has remained at 
home, and given itself airs over the 
Bonamys who went to India. These 
home-staying Bonamys have sometimes 
married into county families, and though 
they are not really as prosperous, and do 
not, as a matter of fact, enjoy life nearly 
as much as the Indian Bonamys, they 
consider themselves very much more 
genteel. They are apt to speak slight- 
ingly of their Indian relations ; and when 
they hear that the latter have been doing 
anything specially fine—entertaining a 
Viceroy, perhaps, or successfully marry- 
ing off a daughter—they sneer at the 
facile triumphs of ‘‘ Indian” society, and 
talk about ‘‘Indian” marriages in a 
contemptuous way. This, to the Indian 
Bonamys, although they are in the firm and 
triumphant belief that they have the best 
of it, is always a little riling. There are 
no family quarrels among the Bonamys, 
but there is just that amount of friction 
between their diverging branches which 


presents to 


results from the exercise of a spirit of 
rivalry. 

Horatia Bonamy was the eldest 
daughter of a branch of the home-staying 
Bonamys. She lived with her family in 
a fine house, half glorified villa half 
manor-house, on the outskirts of a 
country town in the south of England. 
Her people were decidedly superior ; they 
were not a county family, but they had 
county families on their visiting list, and 
held on firmly by the coat-tails of the 
‘* best people ” wherever they found them. 
Horatia herself was a fine handsome girl ; 
tall, strong, and active, with a good whole- 
some colour and fine black eyes—alto- 
gether an excellent specimen of English 
womanhood. But Horatia was fast 
leaving her girlhood behind her, and she 
was not only unmarried, but there was 
no apparent prospect of her marriage. 
It is never possible to a courteous mind 
to suppose that any young lady can 
reach the age to which Horatia had 
attained without receiving many offers 
of marriage; but such offers, supposing 
Horatia to have had a dozen of them, 
had evidently not been of a nature 
to have made it worth her while to 
accept them. It was a bad look out; 
for Horatia’s parents, although they kept 
up a wonderfully good appearance, were 
not of the kind who leave their unmarried 
daughters comfortably off when they 
themselves are obliged to depart this 
life. 

Horatia’s position in this delicate mat- 
ter had something of a galling element 
in it, because she was so often forced 
to contrast her circumstances with those 
of her contemporaries, her cousins—the 
daughters of the various families of Indian 
Bonamys, who had all, with hardly a 
solitary exception, married early and 
married well. Horatia had watched these 
girls in the various stages of their career, 
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and at first all the advantages of life 
seemed to be on her side. She had seen 
the cousins drafted home, more or less 
sickly children, to be confided to the 
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she herself was a decidedly handsome and 


accomplished young [ady, just entering up- 
ona London season. But presently achange 
crept over the spirit of her dream. India — 
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‘1 THINK I SHOULD LIKE TO GO TO INDIA.” 


dismal keeping of such poor wretches as 
are-wont to eke out insufficient incomes by 
insufficient subsidies received for the guard- 
ianship of ‘‘Indian” children—Horatia 
being then herself a hearty, healthy 
English child in a well-appointed English 
home. Then she had seen them drafted 
out again to their parents in India, raw and 
somewhat ill-equipped young girls, while 


took kindly to the cousins; and as time 
went on Horatia saw them coming home 
again as young married women, with ayahs, 
and babies, and husbands, who, as Horatia 
was obliged to admit to herself, were often 
nice and sometimes even presentable. 
The feeling of being left behind in the race 
of life became a permanent and decidedly 
a depressing feeling with Horatia. She . 
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knew that her Indian connections were 
sincerely sorry for her. Uncle Sidney 
and Aunt Maria, at Glumdunj, in Bengal, 
often asked her to come out and spend a 
cold weather with them. In the pleni- 
tude of their triumph at having married 
off seven daughters of their own, they 
felt, as they said, that they ‘‘ might do 
something for poor Horatia still.” But 
Horatia, after the manner of handsome 
and headstrong young women, had views 
of her own on the subject of her future. 
She never said with what scorn she re- 
garded the amiable offers of her uncle and 
aunt, because that would not have been 
polite. And it had recently been borne in 
upon her, also, that Uncle Sidney and 
Aunt Maria might have their uses in her 
scheme of life. To the development of 
which idea the rest of this unpretending 
narrative must be devoted. 

It has been said that Horatia moved, to 
a certain extent, in the society of the 
county in which her parents lived; and 
being a fine-looking and lively girl, she 
was really rather in request at the one or 
two good houses in their vicinity. In all 
country amusements she had taught 
herself to hold her own—riding to hounds 
whenever she could get a mount, playing 
tennis, dancing at balls, and making her- 
self generally agreeable and useful at 
country-house gatherings. Now, at 
certain of these, with their constantly 
recurring social functions, Horatia had 
frequently met, and frequently enjoyed a 
very great deal of the society of, a certain 
Mr. Percy Pole. Mr. Percy Pole was the 
eldest son of Sir Robert Pole, of 
Armthwaite Manor, and a young gentle- 
man, therefore, of not inconsiderable 
expectations. He was a tall, strapping 
young fellow, with broad shoulders, a 
ruddy complexion, blue eyes, and a fine 
tawny moustache. He was not really 
handsome, nor did his face express much 
either of intelligence or refinement; but 
Horatia admired him, and so did many 
young ladies. He was an audacious and 
perfectly reckless flirt. He did not break 
hearts, because hearts nowadays are not 
commonly those of a breakable order ; 
but he raised and ruined countless 
expectations, and did a good deal of 
mischief, in a general way, without a 
moment’s reflection upon the heartlessness 
of his conduct. 

There could be no doubt that Mr. Percy 
Pole admired Horatia. If behaviour were 
any criterion of his feelings, he admired 
_ her more than any other young lady then 
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of his acquaintance. He rode with her, 
he danced with her, he played tennis with 
her. He lost no possible opportunity of 
indulging himself in the pleasure of her 
society, and marked her out upon all 
public occasions as the special object of 
his approval. But he had done this con- 
sistently for a period of nearly two years, 
and he seemed no nearer to arriving at 
that point—the only desirable one in such 
cases—the point of proposing marriage— 
than he had been at the earliest stage of 
his acquaintance with the Bonamys. It 
was very hard upon Horatia, and suspense 
and hope deferred and constant tantalisa- 
tion were playing the mischief with her 
life. People talked, of course; on the 
whole, they sympathised with Horatia, and 
pitied her. Mr. Percy Pole was much to 
be condemned, in their opinion; he was 
spoiling the girl’s prospects, and, as they 
expressed it, ‘‘keeping the other men 
off.” Horatia had tried every legitimate 
wile with Mr. Percy Pole, and exhausted 
the whole battery of her beguilements and 
graces, but in vain. He would not be 
caught. At length a last expedient 
occurred to her; it was a somewhat 
desperate one, and would put her to end- 
less trouble, and her parents to some 
expense. But it would surely bring, she 
thought, the most backward lover to the 
scratch. 

‘* Papa,” she said one morning to her 
father after breakfast, as that gentleman 
sat over his third cup of tea and his Zimes, 
‘*T think I should like to go toIndia and 
spend the winter with Uncle Sidney and 
Aunt Maria at Glumdunj. They are 
always asking me.” 

Mr. Bonamy looked at his daughter 
over the edges of his paper and his 
spectacles, doubtfully. That a daughter 
of his should want to go to India! But 
he remembered what a long time had 
elapsed since Horatia’s birth, and how 
very closely Helen and Gerty, her younger 
sisters, were treading on her heels. 

‘“‘To India?” he said, thoughtfully. 
‘Well, my love, we shall be sorry to 
lose you, of course, but I think you might 
do a worse thing.” 

And so, presently, after due discussion, 
it was settled; Uncle Sidney and Aunt 
Maria were written to, and a little outfit 
for Horatia was put in hand. No one 
understood in the least Horatia’s real 
motive in proposing this Indian trip. No 
one knew how she loathed the idea of 
Glumdunj and the well-meant hospitalities 
of her uncle and aunt. They were but 
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the means to an end. She must indeed 
go to Glumdunj, because it was a part of 
her stratagem that she should take some 
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desperate courage. ‘‘ He will not let me 
go away without speaking.” 
Whether she really believed what she 


HE TUGGED AT HIS HANDSOME MOUSTACHE IN A WAY THAT WAS HOPEFULLY SUGGESTIVE OF 
DISTRESS OF MIND. 


bold and decided step. But she fully hoped 
to go as an engaged young lady—as the 
affianced wife of Mr. Percy Pole, heir to 
a wealthy baronet. 
‘* When he hears I am going away he 
will speak,” she said to herself with 
132. 


September, 1894. 


forced herself thus to imagine may pos- 
sibly be doubted. It was a desperate 
move, but Horatia was driven to feel the 
courage of despair. 
There was to be a great ball in a 
certain fine house of the neighbour- 
4s 
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HE LOOKED UNUTTERABLE THINGS OVER THE BOUQUET. 


hood, where Horatia knew that she 
should meet Mr. Percy, who had for 
some time been absent from that part 
of the world. It was at this ball that 
Horatia determined she would play her 
final stroke. 

She looked very well at the ball, with 
her beautiful bare throat, her flashing 
eyes, her deep colour, and her splendidly 
coiled hair. She looked her best, and 
knew it, and took every advantage which 


the fact gave her. The admiring Percy 
followed her about like a dog, infatuated 
to almost the very point of declaration, 
but unluckily not beyond it. He danced 
with Horatia, and sat out with her for the 
greater part of the evening; and she 
allowed him to do so to an extent which, 
on a less momentous evening, she would 
herself have condemned as imprudent and 
in far from good style. It was in a con- 
servatory, scented with flowers and just 
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within sound of the band—playing most 
seductively the most languorous and in- 
viting of waltzes—that Horatia dared her 
final venture. Percy was leaning over 
her with the fatuous expression of a 
certain type of man very much in love. It 
might have been an unguarded moment, 
to judge by the helpless idiocy of his 
smile and the fixity of his glance, which 
never left Horatia for a single minute. 

‘*T say,” he was saying—the words 
themselves were not sentimental, perhaps, 
but the tone was unmistakably so—‘t it’s 
the first meet of the Bumpington Harriers 
to-morrow week. You'll ride Mesrour, 
won’t you? Youcan have him whenever 
you like—all the season, you know. You 
liked him last winter. Mind you send me 
word when you want him.” 

Horatia looked sweetly at her admirer. 

‘©] sha’n’t be here, I’m afraid,” she 
said, with admirably affected indifference. 
‘*Didn’t I tell you? I’m going a cold- 
weather trip to India this winter to visit 
my people. I shall bé away an age, if I 
like it.” 

She looked the picture of handsome 
indifference as she spoke, but a close 
observer might have noticed how quickly, 
under the tight swathing of her pretty 
bodice, her hurried breathing rose and 
fell. Mr. Percy Pole was unquestionably 
taken aback. The smile left his coun- 
tenance, and was replaced by an interest- 
ing look of discomfort, and he tugged at 
his handsome moustache in a way that 
was hopefully suggestive of distress of 
mind. 

‘*T say, that’s rather a bore, you know,” 
he said, and Horatia’s heart beat high ; 
but unfortunately he added nothing more, 
and the remark, taken even as an ex- 
pression of regret, could hardly be called 
sentimental. Horatia tried him again, 
and yet again, with variations upon the 
theme of the Indian trip, but with no 
satisfactory results. He ascertained, 
indeed, the date and place of her em- 
barkation, but she was not sure that she 
had not volunteered the information her- 
self. He danced with her repeatedly for 
the rest of the evening, and packed her 
and her mother off in their carriage him- 
self with every polite attention. But 
Horatia realised heavily, as she drove 
homeward in the shivering October dawn, 
that she was probably doomed to Glum- 
dunj, and that her little stratagem had 
failed. 

The time for her departure drew on 
apace —with desperate quickness, it seemed 
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to Horatia. She was to sail from Liver- 
pool by one of the less celebrated, and 
therefore less expensive, Oriental lines. 
Leaving home was not the trial to Horatia 
that it might have been supposed. She 
was tired of home; her ambition had 
made its monotony distasteful. Her 
father took her as far as London, and 
despatched her to the seaport, where she 
was to be seen off by a retired Bonamy 
uncle who lived in the suburbs of Liver- 
pool. The uncle saw her on board, and 
then wrote to tell her parents that he had 
done so. 

‘*] put Horatia on board,” he wrote, 
**and meant to do everything I could for 
her comfort, but I found I was forestalled. 
There was a young fellow there, who had 
evidently come to see her off, and who 
did everything that was necessary. He 
seemed very devoted, and uncommonly 
handsome in his ideas of a lady’s comfort 
during a voyage. I suppose you know 
all about him.” 

The young man alluded to had been, of 
course, no other than Mr. Percy Pole. He 
had actually come to Liverpool to see 
Horatia off. He had brought her a 
bouquet of flowers of the most sumptuous 
dimensions, and a more practical present 
still in the shape of a small case of the 
daintiest Pommery in case of sea-sickness. 
He had provided her with a deck-chair, 
which would make her independent of 
the ship’s rickety furniture, and a varied 
assortment of light literature for the 
voyage. And now, these suitable and 
thoughtful gifts duly presented and 
arranged, he hovered about his fair 
candle like the veriest moth—only he did 
not singe the particle of a wing. He 
looked unutterable things at Horatia over 
the bouquet of flowers, but he said 
nothing-——nothing that could be construed 
into any proposition that had the faintest 
practical tendency—although the obliging 
uncle (who was there by no fault of his 
own) gave him every opportunity, feign- 
ing an absorbing interest in the ship’s 
tackle, which led him into corners con- 
veniently remote from the young couple. 
It was very tantalising, very exasperating, 
very hard upon Horatia. She stood at 
the ship’s stern and watched her lover go, 
as the bell rang—a free man. Presently 
the ship began to move, to swing, to 
turn, to sidle along the crowded dock. 
She could still see him, standing bare- 
headed on the landing-stage, broad- 
shouldered, distinguished, desirable ; and 
as she watched, her bright black eyes 
482 
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SHE ALWAYS 
LOOKED WELL, AND 
STANDING NOW SILENT, 


AND APART FROM THE 
CROWD, HAD SOMETHING OF 
A SPECIAL AIR OF DISTINCTION. 


became dim with girlish tears, 
for, besides being desirous to 
land him as a catch, Horatia was 
really very fond of Mr. Percy Pole. 
It wasa wretched vessel anda wretched 
voyage. The weather was detestable, and 
the time taken in the passage abnormal, 
in these days of rapid travelling by land 
and sea. Horatia was very sea-sick, very 
sorry for herself, and very lonely. There 
were other lady-passengers; and it had 
been hoped, when an effort to find a 
suitable escort for Horatia had failed, that 
she would find companions among these. 
But Horatia gave herself airs, showed 
that she wished to keep herself to herself, 
and, after a few attempts on the part of 
her fellow-passengers to make themselves 


OVERLAND—AND SEA. 








pleasant to her, was somewhat severely 


let alone. And at last, one fine day, the 
ship steamed up the Hoogli in the blaze 
of the sun, and Horatia knew that her 
journey was nearly at an end, and that 
Glumdunj loomed close upon her—a 
prospect which some five or six weeks 
of sea-sick meditation had failed to render 
more alluring. 

It was a picturesque and curious scene 
as the vessel slowed up the river; but 
Horatia was blind to its strangeness and 
beauty, and the sun which shone so brightly 
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upon it all might have been black, for all 
that Horatia could see of brightness in 
his beams. The decks were crowded with 
people, eagerly expectant, some of wel- 
come from their friends, and all, of the 
novelty and excitement of arrival in 
strange lands. The women wore their 
smartest frocks, all but Horatia, who, as 
she expected to be met by no one but her 
uncle’s agent, had taken no special pains 
with her personal appearance. But she 
always looked well, and standing now 
silent, and apart from the crowd, had 
something of a special air of distinction. 
Presently, with a great heaving and 


rattling of chains, and churning of water, 


1337 
and shouting from many throats, the 
vessel came toa standstill, and upthegang- 
way rushed the stream of people who had 
been awaiting its arrival—pushing, talk- 
ing, laughing, signing to their friends— 
with excited and expectant looks. Horatia 
scanned the crowd of faces listlessly, but 
suddenly into her own apathetic face there 
leapt a look, first of infinite terror, then 
of blank amazement, and finally, of pure 
and perfect delight. For whose was 
this stalwart figure vigorously elbowing 
its way towards her through the crowd, 
with broad and goodly countenance 
grinning with delight? Whose indeed, 
but that of Mr. Percy Pole! 


‘*PERCY!"? HORATIA BROKE IN, STAMMERING AND BLUSHING STILL. 
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At first Horatia, uninitiated in the 
matter of routes, and knowing nothing 
of the difference between the long sea- 
voyage in a third-rate vessel and the con- 
trasting amenities of the overland route— 
verily thought it was a ghost she saw, 
but presently the hearty grasp of a hand 
assured her of the wholesome bodily 
presence of her admirer. , 

‘*Horatia!” he said—he had never 
called her Horatia before, and he was 
obviously a little moved, for he spoke 
quickly, and with a _ hurried breath. 
‘* You didn’t expect to see me, now, did 
you? To be seen off by a fellow, and then 
met by the same fellow thousands of miles 
away—rum, isn’t it?” 

Horatia stammered an assent to the 
general ‘‘ rumness” of the situation, but, 
indeed, she did not know what she was 
saying. Her hand, under her cloak, was 
still in that of Mr. Percy Pole, and he was 
trying to explain matters—not without a 
certain eloquence, and with perfect frank- 
ness. 

‘* Look here,” he was saying, ‘‘ Horatia— 

. - But you know all about it, I expect ! 
Fact is, the moment you were gone, I 
knew I couldn’t get along without you. 
And so I bolted back to town and got my 
kit together, and was off for Brindisi like 
a shot, and caught the Serapis there, just 
by the skin of my teeth, by Jove! Then 
Bombay in twelve days, and a rattle 
across country here—andherel am... 
been knocking about for a week, waiting 
for you. I say... are you glad to see 
me, Horatia?” 

Horatia, for painful physical reasons, 
could not speak, but she was trying to 
summon self-command and to gulp down 
those tears of pure and overwhelming joy 
which are sometimes more hysterically 
irrepressible than those of sorrow. Mr. 
Percy Pole, who, it must be admitted, was 
not a diffident lover, for all his ‘‘ back- 
wardness in coming forward,” apparently 
took her answer for granted. The crowd 
had streamed away from them; they 
were behind a large funnel all by them- 
selves. Percy slipped an arm round 
Horatia’s waist, and pressed a kiss upon 
her cheek, which flamed like fire beneath 
his touch. ‘‘I’ve been looking up your 


uncle’s agent,” he wenton. ‘‘ He’s down 
there somewhere on the wharf, waiting. 
I told him 7 would come on board, and de 
needn’t. I told him... I said, you 
know, we should be getting married in a 
aay oreo. . ...° 

‘* Percy |” Horatia broke in, stammer- 
ing and blushing still. 

‘* Well,” said the confident lover gaily, 
‘*so we shall, of course! I have found 
out all about the way it’sdone. The.civil 
business is the dodge for us—all done 
in a minute, you know, and no bother. 
You'll have to get on without the brides- 
maids and the veil and all that, Horatia— 
sorry—girls like that kind of thing, but it 
can’t be helped. Then we shall go round 
for a bit and see what’s to be seen—not 
much, though : travelling’s rather rot, you 
know—and then we’ll go home.” 

‘*Shall we go and see Uncle Sidney 
and Aunt Maria at Glumdunj ?” suggested 
Horatia, demurely. 

‘*Rather!” said Percy. ‘‘We must 
make up to the relatives, by Jove, and do 
the respectable, and wire home to every- 
body where we are and what we’ve done. 
Come along now, it’s time to get out of 
this.” 

He kissed Horatia again before they 
emerged from the friendly shelter of the 
funnel. And then they went down and 
joined the agent, who was waiting for 
them, meekly grilling under his sun-hat, 
and who presently took Horatia to her 
hotel. 


When the news of the marriage was tele- 
graphed home, it was received with some 
consternation by the friends and relations 


of both parties. The Bonamys were a 
little nervous about it, and the Poles not 
unreasonably annoyed. But they got 
over these feelings in time: the Bonamys 
realised that their daughter had made a 
capital match, and the Poles resigned 
themselves to the inevitable. As for Uncle 
Sidney and Aunt Maria at Glumdunj— 
they killed*the fatted calf for the young 
couple when they arrived on their wedding 
trip. And Horatia, with love and ambition 
both gratified, was doubtless a lucky 
young woman, and probably lived happily 
ever afterwards. 








